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A LITTLE CANDLE. 

Cora sat on the steps of the back 
poreh. 

It was a rainy, muddy day, and 
she could not go to the zoological 
gardens, where her Aunt Louisa 
had promised to take her. She had 
been late in coming down to break- 
fast, too, and had been sent back in 
disgrace to wash her hands again. 

Lotty had said she would dress her 
doll; but Lotty There 
was no chance of any fun anywhere. 
Neither was there a crack in the 
dreary horizon to let a glimmer of 
light through, or to give Coraa chance 
to hope that the sky would clear. 

She grumbled angrily at Horace, 
atthe nurse, and even at pussy; but 
what difference do the moods of 
such a very little girl make in the 
great world? If Cora could have 
had an opinion on the subject (which 
she had not), she would have said 
that her ill-temper could not possibly 
injure anybody or anything, unless 
it was her wretched kitten 

Horace stopped on the step above 


was cross, 








her, and stood swinging his satchel. 
It was a dismal day for Horace, too. 
He did not know his Latin, and was 
pretty sure of a long score of demer- 
its. He, too, felt like venting nis 
ill-humor on something or somebody. 

Cora’s red hair looked temptingly bright. If 
he should give it a tug as he passed, and shont, 
“Carrot!” how she would rage! 

But then he caught sight of her unhappy little | 
face, and felt a twinge of pity at his own heart. 

“Halloo, little sister!’ he cried; ‘‘take a walk 
with Horace?”’ 

Now that meant a journey to the baker's at 
the corner, and a plum tart. Cora had taken 
“walks’’ before with her big brother when he 
was in funds, so she now trotted along at his 
side, chattering and laughing, and presently came 
dancing back, her mouth purple with plum juice. 

She was so happy, that she must give poor 
Lotty—who had had no tart—some pleasure. 

“T'll lend you my fairy-book to read after 
school, if you’ll bring it back safe. Now you'll 
take good care of it, ‘word and honor’?’ 

“Why, you darling child, of course I will!’’ 
and Lotty kissed her, and flew up stairs for the 
long-coveted treasure. What a splendid time 
she would have that afternoon with Prue Ridgely 
reading it! 

On the front steps Lotty met Ann, the cook, 
coming from the milk-cart. 

“Oh, Ann,”’ she cried, good-naturedly, ‘T’ll 
write that letter to Ireland for you this evening! 
I forgot it last week. Have the pen and paper 
all ready, and we’ll give your old mother a big 
budget of news.” 

Ann went down into the kitchen laughing. 
She had been cross for a week, brooding over 
Lotty’s forgotten promise. 

“She’s a good-hearted child, afther all,’’ she 
muttered. ‘It’s a shame fur me to sloight me 
cookin’, They’re a noice family. I'll take more 
pains wid the steak of the owld jontleman this 
mornin’.’’ 

The “owld jontleman” was Lotty’s uncle, 
Jacob Ferris, who lived with her father. He 
Was very rich, very dyspeptic, and very full of 
Whims. His digestive organs were in such a 
condition that a greasy, heavy dish would send 
him down street nauseated, wretched, and intol- 
erably cross. His breakfast was always carried 
to his room after the rest of the family had scat- 
tered for the day. 

“Well, well, what’s this?” he growled, as the 
Servant brought up thetray. ‘Chops swimming 
in fat, I suppose! That Ann is becoming anen- 
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“Why, this 
steak is  deli- 
ciously cooked! 
and the cakes are light — 
as cakes could be made? 
Well, well, well, miracles 
will never cease!” ‘ 

The old gentleman enjoyed his breakfast at 
his leisure, slipped a shining silver piece under 
the plate for Ann, and then, with a clear head 
and uncomplaining stomach, he walked smilingly 
down town. 

Now in one of the little streets through which 
he passed lived Godfrey Pratt, his assistant 
buook-keeper. Pratt’s salary was seven hundred 
a year, little enough to support his wife and two 
babies. 

The house in which they lived was a tiny little 
place, very poor and very neat. The two babies, 
whose happy little faces used to peep out of the 
parlor windows about the time when papa came 
home, were always prettily and comfortably 
clothed; but by the time clothes and food had 
been paid for, Godfrey had hardly a dollar left. 

The little tots were not at the window to-day. 
Three weeks ago they had been attacked by 
low, malarial fever, and while their mother was 
nursing them, she also sank under the same 
disease. Poor Godfrey spent every moment that 
he could spare with them. The day before, the | 
chief book-keeper had sent for him. 

‘How are the sick folks, Godfrey?’ he asked. | 

“No better,’”’ was the sad reply. | 

“Ym sorry for that. The truth is’’—hesitating 
—‘Mr. Ferris has noticed your frequent absence, | 
and wished me to tell you that you must be more | 
attentive to business.’’ | 

Godfrey’s thin face grew a shade paler. ‘‘Why, | 
Mr. Whipple, my wife and children have been | 
near to death! My work has not suffered; 1| 


A LITTLE 








books”’ 
“J know all that, Mr. Pratt; but the old gen- | 
tleman is cranky at times, though, as we all 
know, he is not an unkind man at heart. He 
likes to see all the men at their places, and the 
business of the honse going on like clock-work, 
I was afraid to mention the circumstances, lest 
the very name of malarial fever would frighten 
him, and he would not allow vou in the counting- 








durable! Ah!’ as the tray was set before him. 


room; so I thought I'd give you a hint, that you 


His desperation made him use the 
strongest words, and the first which 
came, 

Mr. Ferris moved uneasily once or 
twice, but the serene calm induced 
by his delicious steak and light cakes 
was not easily disturbed, 

When the man had ended, 
Ferris looked up. oo] 

“You want a fur—— Why, Pratt, pg 
what's the matter with you?” and § 
he rose quickly from his chair, 2 

“It’s—it’s nothing, sir,’’ said God- uw: 


Mr. 
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may not be ab- 
sent again,” 

He was pass- 
ing but 
Godfrey detained him. 

“Stop a moment, Mr. 
Whipple, if you please. 
The doctor told me this 
morning that my wife 
and the children must have change of air, and 
that they must have it at once. He told me to 
take them to Atlantic City. 1t will take every 
dollar I have to do it, and—and I must go with 
them. There is nobody to take them but me. 
I came out this morning determined to ask for a 
furlough of a week.” 

He spoke with desperate haste, and stood look- 
ing at Whipple with an anxious, half-frightened 
expression when he had ended. 

Mr. Whipple took off his glasses uncertainly. 
He was much disturbed. 

‘Upon my word, Godfrey, I don’t know what 
tosay. You can’t desert your family, and yet— 
Mr. Ferris is very irritable just now. If I ask 
for a furlough for you, I am afraid he will give 
you leave to stay away altogether,” 

“That would be starvation,’ said Godfrey. 
“Tt is hard.”’ 

“Tt ishard. We all have hard places in our 
lives to climb over, but you know who can help 
us.” 

With this the men had parted. When Mr. 
Whipple reached the office the next morning, he 
found Godfrey waiting at his desk. 
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CANDLE. 


frey, faintly, staggering to the wall. 
“Dve been up all night, and’’— 
“Did you eat a hearty breakfast? 
Nothing like a bit of juicy beef to 
tone a man up.” 
“Juicy beef!’ Inughed Pratt. bit- 
terly. 





afford it? ag 
dren’s have been costly,”’ stammered= 
Pratt. 

“Here,—go out,—send Whipple to me,”’ 
blustered Unele Jacob. 

Whipple was called in for a ten minutes’ 
When Pratt summoned 

again, Mr. Ferris had not yet recovered from his 
heat. 

“You have your furlough, sir, for three weeks; 
salary continued, of course. Come back with 
some flesh on your bones. I'ma hard employer, 
I know, but I don’t propose to kill my men. 
Your salary is raised to twelve hundred from to- 
day, sir. Now go,—be off to your wife!’’ 

So Godfrey and Mrs. Godfrey and the babies 
grew strong and happy in the salt air, and came 
back to begin a new and brighter life. 

| Uncle Jacob went about for days with the 
blessed consciousness of having done 
| deed, and done it well. 

Lotty was happy in wandering all that after- 
noon through fairyland, 

Ann wrote her letter, and there was joy and 
| thanksgiving in a little Irish cabin far across 
| the sea. 

But Horace went to school and forgot all about 
| the little gust of ill-humor which he had con- 
| quered, and his trifling kindness to his baby- 
| sister; for how could he know how far that little 
| candle had shone into a naughty world? 
| * 


| 


conference, was 


a good 
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For the Companion, 
THE MORRILL TWINS. 

“No boy or man,” said the doctor, ‘‘accom- 
plishes so much in life as the one with the bull- 
| dog jaw and set purpose,—in short, the quality 
of holding on,’’ 

““N-no,”’ hesitated the colonel. ‘‘And yet, the 
success of these strong-willed, obstinate fellows 
| depends altogether on the track on which they 
run. They go down hill just as fast as they go 
| Up. Did I ever tell you about James Morrill?” 
“Probably not. I don’t recall the name.”’ 
“Well, he was a classmate of mine when I 








Watching all night and the terrible nervous | went toa distant school, up in the mountains in 


strain had left his face ghastly and haggard. 


as 


“Well, Mr. Pratt, what have you decided to | 


do?” 

‘JT shall ask for the furlough. 
and they cannot go alone. 
days.”’ 

Mr, Whipple shook his head. 


They must go, 


your discharge.” 


“All the same, I must ask it,’’ said Godfrey, 


desperately. 


I can be back in two | them apart. 


| Vermont. 

“There were two of the Morrill boys,—twins, 
|—James and Jack. Red-headed, ugly fellows, 
so much alike that their mother scarcely knew 
But Jack was an easy, good-tem- 
pered, noisy boy, while James was silent, slow, 


“Mr. Ferris is | and almost as sure as death itself. 
have not written a line the less, or allowed my | so very—peculiar,—I am afraid it will insure | 


“James had few ideas, and as few friends, but 
|he held to them both with a tenacity which I 
| never saw equalled, 

| “One day, Mr. Ruddiman, the teacher, ac- 


“There he is, then, going into his office. Fol-| cused James Morrill of some mischief. I have 


, 


low him quickly.’ 


| forgotten what,—the breaking of a window, I 


Pratt tapped at the walnut door, and was ad-| think. Jim denied it; and the doctor, to punish 


mitted. 
morning’s paper. 
‘Well, sir?’ he said, without looking up. 


Godfrey plunged into the middle of his story. 


Uncle Jacob was glancing over the | him for lying, whipped him severely. 


‘Teachers are mortal, and the doctor was mis- 
| taken. Jim, as it turned out afterwards, was 
'innocent, He bore the thrashing without a word, 


“Do you mean that you could not, 
Are you hungry? te 
“My wife's illness and the chil-© 
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When it was over, he stood up before the doc- 
tor, pale as a corpse. ‘The doctor was a big 
burly man, and Jim a little fellow of ten. 

“Pll pay you for every blow,’ he said, ‘if I 
have to wait for fifty years to doit! I never 
was struck before, and I never will be again!’ 

‘He walked out of the school, and never came 
back. ‘The Morrills, soon after that, moved to 
Boston, and James, a few years later, went with 
his uncle to China. 

“He was employed in an English house in 
Foochow as tea-taster, and did not return to the 
States until he was a man of thirty-five, with a 
grizzled beard, and strong as Hercules. 

“I suppose that the comparative solitude in 
which he had always lived—for there were but 
few Englishmen, and no women, then, in Foo- 
chow—had given morbid strength to the feelings 
and prejudices of his childhood. 

‘‘He came home purposely to see his brother 
John, for whom he had that strange attachment 
which often exists John had 
gone to New Mexico, on some wild exploring 
expedition,—for the vagabond blood was strong 
in him yet,—but he should have returned in 
June, and this was in August. 

“**He will be in New York by the time I re- 
turn,’ said James. ‘In the meantime, I have a 
little ittend to in Vermont. Old 
Ruddiman, I hear, is still living.’ 

“T looked at him in astonishment. 

***Morrill,’ I said, ‘you surely do not, after 
half a lifetime, bear a grudge for that childish 
squabble.’ 

“He was no child! He was a man! He 
struck me unjustly. There is not a day in which 
those blows have not burned into my flesh! I 
am aman, like himself, now, and I'll give him 
blow for blow!’ . 

“TL also had business in Vermont, and I went 
with him, hoping to interfere, if possible. But 
the sense of injury had rankled so long in his 
brain that it amounted to insanity. 

“He was a genial, kind-hearted fellow, ex- 
cept when Ruddiman’s name was mentioned. 
Then he would grow gloomy and silent. 

“His long absence from a civilized country 
made him ready to note all that happened about 
him. He took, the keenest interest in 
‘every child and woman that entered the cars, 
and was always ready to help them in any way 
he could, 
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business to 


too, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 





Pacific railroads, and the journey would be one 
of months, aud must be made in a wagon train. 
‘**‘John, they tell me, was murdered. They 
buried him there. I am going to bring him 
home.’ 
‘**Bring him home? Impossible!’ 
““I must see John, dead or alive. Do you 
think I would leave him there for the cayotes and 
savages to dig out of the ground?’ 
‘‘He went. The men who had returned gave 
him accurate directions as to where their slaugh- 
tered comrades were buried. 
“*But there were twenty of them,’ I remon- 


strated. ‘How can you tell which is John’s 
grave? It is unmarked.’ 


‘Tt shall dig them up until I find him,’ he 
said, with compressed lips, 
“And he did it. Iam stating a fact, and one 
that always seemed to me terribly pathetic. The 
man journeyed for months before he found, on 
a boundless sage-plain, the heaps of earth over 
the murdered travellers. 
“Then, alone,—for his companions would not 
aid him,—he uncovered every grave, looking for 
his brother, and covered them reverently again. 

“John was not there. 

“One or two of the bodies had already been 
torn up by the cayotes, and his, it was supposed, 
was one of them. 

“James Morrill returned to the States, and 
prepared to go back to China, to remain there 
for the rest of his life. 

“The day before he was to sail, I was walking 
with him on Broadway, when his brother John 
met us, face to face. 

“James stood looking at him in blank amaze- 
ment, with staring eyes and open mouth. Then 
he laid his hands on his shoulders, 

“You are a fraud,’ he said, quietly. 
ought to be dead. I’ve been digging for you 
for months.’ Then the tears came to his eyes, 
he choked, as if he had swallowed something, 
and was silent. 

“The two men walked away together as calmly 
as if they had parted but yesterday, instead of 
thirty years before. 

“But they did not separate again. They went 
together to China, and are, most likely, still 
wandering through the world in each other’s 
company.” 


‘You 
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“Ata station among the hills, a little girl came | 
into the cars, leading a feeble old man. Mor- | 
rill sprang to help them to a seat, and then he | 
came back for his valise. 

“He's blind!’ he said. ‘Just think of it! to 


THE PATH OF DUTY. 


The path of duty is the way of glory; 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the , and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden roses. 

The path of duty is the way to glory; 














live in your own country, and not be able to see | 
it! The old fellow is poor, too, I'm afraid. I'll} 
go and sit with him.’ | 

“He sat by the old man at intervals during | 
the whole day, helping him off and on the train | 
when we stopped for meals, and, I faney, pay-| 
ing for sumptuous repasts, to which his compan- 
ions had long been strangers, 


“Once he came back to me, 


**A fine old gentleman,’ he said. ‘Singularly | 
intelligent. And there’s something very rever- 


end in his simple piety and goodness. If you 
had lived among heathen for thirty years, you'd 
appreciate it.’ 

“At sunsét, we reached C-——, and Morrill as- 
sisted the feeble blind man to descend from the 
platform. 

“*This is my home, 
here?’ 

ae ‘Yes 
in C-—.’ 

**¥Vou willcome to my house, then, when it is 
finished” said the old man. ‘You have been 
very kind to me. I feel sure that we shall be 
friends. My name is Ruddiman.’ 

**Morrill’s face grew first pale, then scarlet. 
He shook hands without a word. When we had 
gone down the street, he langhed aloud, like a 
woman in hysterics. But when I smiled, he 
turned on me fiercely. 

Stop!’ he said. 

I know it!’ 

“He proved a good friend to the old teacher, 
whose life became more comfortable after that. | 
Morrill was a generous fellow, had plenty of 
money, and I think felt that he ought to make 
amends for every blow that he had not given. 


said he, ‘Do you stop 


stammered Morrill, ‘I have business 








‘I'm a fool, but I know it! 


“One instance more of his dogged persist- 
ence: 
“T left him in Providence, on his way to New | 
York to meet his brother. A few days later, I! 
received a letter from a friend, in which he stat- | 
ed that the exploring party had been attacked | 
on the Plains by Indians, and all but three had 
been murdered, 

“The next week I went down to New York, 
and hunted up Morrill. He was very pale and | 
quiet, but had made preparations for a journey 
across the Plains. This was before the days of 


album. 


He that, ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands 

Through the long gorge to the fair light has won 

His path upward and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty, scaled, 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

TENNYSON, 
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For the Companion. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 

Towards the close of the campaign in Louisi- 
ana a regiment of the New York cavalry were 
camped on the Willow Glen Plantation, in the 
Parish of Rapides, where I then had my home. 

The officers who were quartered in the lower 
story of my house were courteous, kind-hearted 
gentlemen, who extended to us every indulgence 
and attention compatible with their duty. They 
protected our property, and shielded our helpless 
family of women and children from annoyance 
or intrusion. 

But for all that, it was a terrible situation, for 
we were nearly on the line where the skirmishes 
with the Comfederate troops under Gen. Taylor 
were most frequent. Sudden “fusilades’’ down 
the road were heard by us at all hours, and 
wherever heard we knew the ubiquitous Confed- 
erates had made a sally. 

We had near and dear relatives and friends in 
Gen. Taylor's army, and had reason to know 
that most of them were in these scouting parties, 
so our alarm and suspense may be imagined. It 
was of almost daily occurrence to have one of 
the Federal officers enter our parlor and say,-— 

‘Please, ladies, allow me to look at your pho- 
tograph albums. There's some one shot down 
yonder, and I think I have seen his face in your 
album. If it’s so, of course you ought to know.” 

I can never forget the thrill of agonized sus- 
pense with which we would wateh the face of 
the man who was turning over the leaves of the 
Was it the son, or the brother, or the 
lover, of one of our circle? 

Not at that time, though, were we called upon 
to mourn; the blow came later, and when we 
felt secure. 

Running directly through the plantation was a 
broad, deep ditch almost like a canal, but at this 
time quite dry. It extended over a mile to the 





dered by a dense and almost impassable swamp, 
—at least, impassable to those who did not know 
every step of the wet ground. 

This swamp was the constant rendezvous of 
Confederate scouts. Many of them would slip 
in after night to my kitchen, and pick up what 
scraps of food and information they could, and 
we thus kept up constant communication with 
the army. 

Of course the risk was great. The Federal 
sentinels made their rounds throughout the 
night, and at any moment the scouts were liable 
to be surprised; but they were reckless fellows, 
who had been in perilous straits so often, that 
they snapped their fingers at pursuit and cap- 
ture. 

There would, I fear, have been short shrift had 
they been taken spying in the enemies’ camp, 
and I myself should probably have had my house 
burned over my head for harboring spies. 

One evening 2 young relative of mine from the 
next plantation, 2 girl of about seventeen, rode 
up to Willow Glen. She was a beautiful, bright, 
courageous gill, even to the point of audacity, 
and notwithstanding she was a bitter little rebel, 
she was a great favorite with all the Federal 
officers at Willow Glen. 

I saw that she was pale and excited. ‘What 
do you think?” she said, as soon as the door was 
closed behind her. ‘I’ve found out that the 
Federal troops are going to scour the swamp at 
daylight to-morrow!’’ 

“If they do,” I answered, coolly, “do you 
think those men back there, who know every 
inch of that slough, are going to let themselves 
be trapped?”’ 

“Of course not under ordinary cireumstances; 
but Charlie L—— and William S—— are down 
ill, one with congestive fever. They can't ride 
fast, if they can ride at all, sick as they are. 
The others will have to leave them, and oh, coz, 
you know the Federals are hot after Charlie, as 
they say he shot that lieutenant last week. 
Neither Charlie or William dream of their dan- 
ger, for I heard from them this morning.” 

“There’s no possibility of letting them know,” 
I said, feeling my heart very heavy. “We 
haven’t arranged yet about any danger-signals, 





and the scouts won’t be here to-night. They 
are going five miles below here.” 
“Don’t worry about it,’’ she said. “I formed 


my plan before I left home, and I'll warn them, 
or die in the attempt!”’ 

“Who talks of dying in a voice so sweet?” 
said one of the officers, bowing himself in. 

Katie turned to the gallant young soldier with 
a smile. 

Ah, Capt. S—,” she said, “you are the| 
very person I wish to see. Yes, I was talking of | 
dying, I believe. You see old Aunt Rhody, one | 
of our favorite servants, is ill with rheumatism. | 
She’s a kind of doctress, and believes in ‘yarbs,’ | 
as she calls them. She declares that she'll die | 
if she don’t have some mullein to make poul- | 
tices. You've burned up all our fences, you 
know, and the mullein, too, with them, so there’s 
none near at home; but Rhody says there is plenty 
of it in the great ditch here. Won't you send one | 
of your men who knows what mullein is for some | 
for me?’”’ 














The courteous officer, who was very young, 
and somewhat smitten with the fair rebel, was | 
only too happy to oblige her. He would send | 
instantly, and he left the room. 

“What’s all this rigmarole about mullein?’ I| 
asked. 
“Part of my little plot. Rhody is moaning | 
and groaning for mullein,”’ and she laughed mis- ! 
chievously. | 
At that moment, the young officer entered | 
with a bundle of the large woolly leaves, which | 
he laid before her. She examined them with al 


* . | 
great assumption of anxiety. | 


“These are not just the kind of leaves I want. 
Well, it isn’t pleasant, but I will look for my- 
self, for I can’t let good old Rhody suffer and 
die. O captain, pray keep a lookout that none 
of those frightful soldiers of yours wander | 
towards the ditch where I’m going. I’m afraid 

of them and their fierce faces. Don’t you take | 
me for one of those scouts you are forever pop- | 
ping at, and shoot me.’’ 
“No fear of that. I wish I could go with you, | 
but you see I can’t leave my post.” 

“Of course not. But you can just take a look 

every now and then from the upper balcony to 

see that I haven’t come to grief. 
foot, you know.” 

I understood all perfectly. Under the pre- 

tence of looking for the mullein, she would de- 

scend into the ditch. Once there, completely | 
sheltered by the high bank, her fleet feet would 

carry her to the swamp, and she knew exactly | 
where to find her friends. She had disarmed | 
suspicion by her desire that a watch should be! 


I'm going on 





back of the cultivated lands, which were bor- 


kept on her. 


FEB. 27. 1879 
| The captain took his stand at the end of th, 
balcony which overlooked the field. He . 


‘itched 
her for some time, apparently looking aixioyy, 
for the plant, and then she sudden); 
peared, 


“Miss Katie’s vanished,’’ he said to 








me, for, 

anxious and uneasy, I was also watching th. 
girl. 

“Oh, she’s scrambled down the ditch,”’ [ trie 


to answer, as carelessly as possible. *“Katic never 
does anything half-way. She’ll go to the yer, 
end of that ditch, if it’s necessary, before she’ 
fail in what she went for. There’s no danger of 
her meeting any of the soldiers, is there?” 

‘‘No. There are no stragglers about.”’ 

He was called off, to my relief, but it was dusk 
before Katie came back from her mullein huyt, 
She was breathless, and I saw she had run qj 
the way, and though, at the first glance, I yp. 
derstood that her mission had been accomplished, 
I felt uneasy at her unnerved condition. 

“Poor Charlie looks dying,”’ she said. ‘They 
had to take him before one of them ona horse, 
and they’ll be nearly all night getting back to 
Gen. Taylor’s camp.”’ She burst into tears and 
sobbed aloud, unmindful of the astonished Cap. 
tain, who just then came to greet her. 

“T don’t care!”’ she cried to him. ‘You're y 
horrid set to keep us all the time nervous ayg 
excited. Here I couldn’t even go out for ay 
hour without being so much afraid of you 
dreadful soldiers that I’m all unnerved and ft 
for nothing. I got what I went for, though.” 

Mrs. M. B. WILLIAms, 
igi 





For the Companion. 
TWO BRAVE BOYS. 


That courage is a natural inheritance, and not 
an acquirement, was never more strikingly ex. 
emplified than in the case of Admiral Farragut, 
When nine or ten years old he was an assistant 
cabin-boy on board the ship-of-war Essev, com- 
manded by Capt. Porter. 

Notwithstanding the vigorous discipline which 
prevailed on such vessels, and the immeasurable 
social distance between the officers and crew, 
young Farragut, by his courage, vigilance and 
unusual ability, soon crossed the boundary-line 
and became popular with the officers. 

A midshipman by the name of Cary, a fine 
young fellow, who had passed an excellent ex- 
amination, fell into disgrace one day by his in- 
ability to go aloft. 

Capt. Porter had no patience with this weak- 
ness, and after a while hit upon a plan which he 





believed would shame the midshipman into the 
necessary courage. 

He ordered the young man to remove his uni- 
form, and in its stead to put on a mongrel suit 
of blue and black. 

Then he sent for the boy Farragut, and or- 
dered him to take the discarded clothes to the 
maintop and secure them. 

“Cary,’’ said the captain, “I want to show you 
what a plucky boy cando. Now when you want 
your uniform, all you have got to do is to go up 
there and get it.’’ 

Little Farragut made a bundle of the ciothes, 
secured them to his neck, and then sprang like 
a monkey to the desired height. 

Here he fastened them, and then returned to 
the deck, amid the enthusiastic exclamations of 
officers and the cheers of the crew, poor Cary 
included. 

Several times a day after this the midshipman 
started for his uniform. Once he got as far as 
the mainmast, but returned to the deck so pale 
and exhausted that it was some moments before 
he could recover himself. 

A week after this a sharp naval engagement— 
this was the war of 1812—proved that Cary’s 
courage was equal to the emergency. Not once 
during the hot fight did he blanch or tremble, 
but onthe contrary was dangerously cool, cour 
ageous and reliable. 

The next morning Cary found himself the hero 
of the day. : 

* “For goodness’ sake, Cary,”’ said the captain, 
“do go aloft and get your rig! It’s an outra- 
geous shame for a brave fellow like you to go 


| about in this way!”’ 


“It is impossible, captain,’’ said Cary, with 4 
respectful salute. ‘‘I have done my best.” 

Young Farragut stood near when this conver- 
sation was going on, and as the midshipman 
finished, he said, with his inimitably dauntless 


| air,— 


“Let me get it, captain. Cary’s heart is as 


big as an ox’s, and everybody knows it, and his 
arm is as strong as a sledge-hammer, and he 
could lick a thousand men of his size, and every- 
body knows that; but his head swims, captain, 
and he can’t help it. May I go up, sir?” 

“Go on, Farragut!’ said the captain; and on 
the boy went. 
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When he returned to the deck and presented 
the midshipman his uniform, Cary’s eyes were 
full of tears, and Captain Porter without a word 
walked away to the cabin. E. K. 


= +e ——_ 
For the Companion. 
A TREACHEROUS ‘‘GOBBLER.” 
By OC. A. Stephens. 

In 1781 no finer hunting-grounds could have been 
found than were in the valley of the Ohio River. 
There were then but few settlements on the river 
below the fort at Wheeling, and those were on the | 
Virginia side along the eastern bank. It was several | 
years later before land was taken up on the Ohio | 
side, for that was the “Indian country;’’ yet the set- 
tlers on the eastern shore used to cross often to the 
western side to hunt for deer and wild turkeys, | 
which were there very abundant. | 

From their cabin-doors in the early morning the | 
pioneers would sometimes see flocks of from ten to | 
fifty magniticent turkeys break suddenly forth to 
tle water, or espy them sitting in rows on the pro- 
jecting branches of the long-limbed oaks. 

Often the vociferous “gobbling” of the males re- 
sounded across the water, interluded by the plain- 
tive “yeap-yeap-yeap! yop-yop-yop!” or quickly 
changed to a sharp ‘quit!’ at the sudden appear- 
ance of a wolf or fox. 

It was but a few minutes’ work for the settlers to 
paddle across in their log canoes, and with a few 
discharges of shot, secure turkeys enough to last 
each family a week. Turkey was the dish most 
easily procured, and the gobbling of a flock on the 
opposite slope across the stream came to be a signal 
for a turkey-hunt. 

In the fall of 1781 a wily savage of the Shawanese 
tribe, named Wy-an-do-wit, who had no doubt 
watched the settlers in some of their hunting expe- 
ditions, hit upon a plan to secure a few scalps so 
that it could be done with little danger to himself. 
During all these years there was almost constant 
war with the Indians, and the British, it is said, had 
set a price on American scalps. The ruse which this 
cunning savage had hit on will soon be understood. 

One morning as a settler named Bingman was 
feeding his hogs just at sunrise, he heard a wild tur- 
key “gobble” across the river, which at that point 
was not more than two hundred yards in width. 

The gobbling was repeated. So clear and still was 
the air that Bingman could even hear the odd 
“chock!” in the gobbler’s throat as it “strutted.” 
A moment after, too, the plaintive “yeap!” of a 
second turkey came to his ears. 

Calling to his wife to bring his gun, Bingman got 
into his canoe and paddled across the river to shoot 
the turkeys. Mrs. Bingman saw him land on the 








opposite shore, and go cautiously in amongst the 


| 
bushes. 


| 
Five minutes later she heard him fire, as she sup- | 


posed, and thought he would soon be back; but half 
an hour and an hour passed, and he did not come. 

The forenoon dragged by. The poor woman 
thought he must have started a deer, and gone in 
pursuit of it; but becoming much alarmed before 
night, she went to the clearing of a neighbor named 
McIntosh, and in company with him crossed the 
river in search of her missing husband. 

A few rods up from the bank, where his canoe lay, 
poor Bingman was found, lying dead and scalped. 

Only the next morning a settler named Woodfin, 
seven or eight miles above Bingman’s, was shelling 
corn at his cabin door, and on going into the shed 
where his handmill for grinding stood, he, too, 
heard a gobbler across the river, accompanied by 
the “‘yeaping” of a whole flock of turkeys. 

As his family had nothing but corn-meal from 
which to make a breakfast, the chance of securing a 
fine turkey or two was not to be lost. 

Woodfin took his gun, and at once crossed the 
river. The report of a gun was soon heard, but 
Woodfin, like Bingman, did not come back. Late 
that evening a party of his friends found him lying 
dead, scalped and robbed of his gun and clothing, a 
little way back from the river. 

That same forenoon Freeman Husted, a youth of 
seventeen, was fishing on the bank several miles 
above Woodfin’s when he heard turkeys in the 
bushes on the opposite shore. Two girls of fifteen 
and eighteen, named Ruth Miller and Harriet Beak- 
man, were with him, and were joking him on his ill- 
success in fishing. 

On hearing the turkeys, Freeman told them he 
would have a turkey for each of them in fifteen 
minutes. They were near the clearing of Mr. Beak- 
man, and his own boat and that of a neighbor named 
Miller were drawn up close by. 

Young Husted stepped into one of the canoes and 
poled across, for the water was then very low. The 
girls soon heard him fire his gun, as they thought. 

Some time passed; he did not return. They sup- 
posed he was searching for a second turkey. At last 
they began calling to him, and soon after Mrs. Beak- 
man and some of the younger children saw both 
girls get into the other canoe and paddle over to the 
west bank. Ruth and Harriet were both somewhat 
used to the canoes. The children heard them laugh- 
ing, and the rattling and splashing of the paddles, as 
they went across. 

They were never again seen alive. Later in the 
day Mrs. Beakman becoming very uneasy about her 
daughter, Mr. Beakman waded the river at the 
“rips,” a little farther up, where the water was then 
not much more than waist-deep, and after a brief 
search found the bodies of the two girls close to- 
zether. They had both been scalped scarcely a 
minute after they had laughingly paddled the canoe 


A little farther up the sloping bank, in front of a 
thick clump of paw-paw bushes, young Husted lay 
dead. 

At their funeral a day or two later there was a 
most pitiable scene, for these young people had 
many friends, and Ruth, the oldest, was shortly to 
have been married. 

The scene of this triple tragedy was but a few miles 
below Wheeling Fort. 

The next day, or next but one, at about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, turkeys were heard across the river 
at the clearing of a Mr. Guthridge, some twenty 
miles below the Beakman place. As news travelled 
slowly from one isolated post and house to another, 
the Guthridges had as yet heard nothing of the sad 
fate of Husted and the girls. 

Mr. Guthridge had a boy of thirteen named Cas- 
per, whom he had taught to fire his rifle-gun and to 
hunt. Instead of forbidding him the use of the gun, 
he had taken great pains to teach him how to shoot, 
and how to charge the gun properly and safely, as 
also how to swim. 

Casper was a bright, sharp boy, with an eye like a 
young lynx. It was he that heard the turkeys in 
the woods across the river. 

Mr. Guthridge himself had gone out into a back 
field after dinner to cut up corn, leaving Casper to 
hew out a pig’s trough from a section of cottonwood 
log; for besides teaching the lad to hunt and swim, 
Mr, Guthridge had taught him how to do all kinds 
of farm jobs, such as making troughs, gates and axe- 
helves. 

As Casper chopped and hacked at his pig-trough, 
he heard the gobbling of the turkeys on the other 
shore. He ran in and told his mother that he want- 
ed her to take down the rifle-gun for him to shoot a 
turkey. The gun hung overhead, on two wooden 
hooks in the beams of the loft floor. 

His mother said no; she didn’t want him to 
take it. 

“Why,” cried the boy, “don’t yer think I can kill 
aturkey? Finny would let me hev it quick enough 
ef he was here!” 

Phineas was his father’s name, and such was the 
easy intimacy and good-fellowship between the two, 
that they commonly called each other “Finny” and 
“Cap.” 

At that his mother took down the gun for him, and 
let him have the powder-horn and bullet-pouch. 

The lad put in a charge, secured his ammunition, 
and then getting into their canoe, commenced pad- 
dling across the river. 

The turkey kept “gobbling” every few moments 
till the lad got near the opposite shore, when there 
came a sudden, sharp “quit!” 

At that Casper stopped short, thinking he had 
frightened the birds; but the ‘quit!’ was followed 
next moment by the familiar, plaintive “yeap-yeap- 
yeap, yop-yop-yop!”” 

Now our young pioneer was a close observer, and 





had watched the habits and notes of all wild game 
very closely. Something unnatural about these tur- ; 
keys’ calls struck his mind. When, in a flock of | 
wild turkeys, one of their number gives the sharp 
“quit!” for danger, he had never heard another 
turkey at once set up a long “yeap-yeap-yeap, yop- | 
yop-yop!” The whole flock always stand silent, and 
look sharply about them. 

The boy’s keen ear and instinct told him in a mo- 
ment that there was something not quite right in 
what he had heard. Yet he did not think it was an 
Indian, or he would probably have gone back far 
more quickly than he had come across. 

The bank was not sloping here, but rose to a height 
of about four feet, and was covered with thick alders 
wreathed with woodbine. The boy landed, but in- 
stead of climbing the bank and pressing through the 
alders towards where the flock seemed to be, he stole 
down stream along the bank for near two hundred 
yards, crouching low, so as to keep hidden from the 
game. 

Then, creeping in through the alders, he crawled, 
gun in hand, along the ground, looking sharply on 
every side. 

In this manner he gained the top of a wooded 
slope fifteen rods or more from the water, and got 
into a little gully over behind it. This done, he be- 
gan to crawl quietly along the bed of the gully, 
which was overhung by briers and wild grape-vines, 
to get in the rear of the turkeys,—if, indeed, they 
were turkeys, of which he had his doubts, though he 
could still hear them gobbling and yeaping very 
naturally. 

When he had got about opposite to them, and be- 
hind them, he crawled out of the gully, and gaining 
the summit of the little ridge, he glanced warily 
down the slope towards the river. 

There were no turkeys in sight. Watching a few 
moments, he was horror-struck at seeing an Indian’s 
head rise stealthily up from behind a root, and look 
down through the branches towards where he had 
drawn up his canoe. 

Casper’s heart beat fast and hard. He was within 
a hundred feet of the Indian, butin his rear. After 
a long, sharp look, the savage drew down behind the 
root and began gobbling and yeaping again. 

Casper had nota drop of coward blood, and though 
the theught of the danger he had so barely escaped 
made him feel cold and almost sick, he felt that his 
own safety lay in his shooting the Indian before the 
savage had a chance to shoot him. 

Stretching himself flat on the ground behind a 
small log, he rested his rifle-gun aoross the log, and 
kept it pointed at the root. 

Presently the Indian’s head was again raised. 
This was the lad’s chance, and taking aim, he fired, 
and the head went out of sight. 

But the lad was not sure he had hit the Indian. 





across. 





Crawling back into the gully as quickly as he dared, 


he sought the river-shore. Not daring to go to the 
canoe, he hid the rifle-gun amongst some joint-grass, 
and then, after going down the bank some distance, 
he entered the water, and swam and waded across 
the river. 

Running, dripping wet and out of breath, to the 
cabin, he shouted, “Mother, I've killed a redskin!” 

“No, you haint!”’ said Mrs. Guthridge. 

“Yes, Ihave! I’m sure of it!” 

She would not believe him. The lad then ran out 
into the field to his father. 

Even his father could scarcely credit the boy’s 
statement. But finding that he had left his gun on 
the other side, Mr. Guthridge went for two of his 
neighbors, and towards night they made a raft, and 
crossed the river to see if the boy’s stgry was true. 

Sure enough, on approaching the root, they saw 
the Indian lying dead. The boy’s aim had been 
sure. 

Strung to the Indian’s belt were five scalps, two of 
them being scalps of women. These were identified 
as the hair of poor Bingman, Woodtin, Husted and 
the two girls. 

This savage had truly been a treacherous gobbler. 
The settlers thought themselves fortunately rid of 
that turkey. And [ think that every boy and every 
parent, too, will agree with me that in the case of 
the pioneer boy, the instructions which Guthridge 
had given his boy in the use of a gun, were neither 
out of place nor useless. 


—— 4+@> 


For the Companion. 


A CURIOUS PET. 

A little more than half-way across the dreary 
Tartar steppes, that extend unbroken for eight hun- 
dred miles, from the Russian frontier town of Orsk 
to the great inland lake marked on Asiatic maps as 
the Sea of Aral, the endless level is broken by a deep 
rocky gully several hundred yards in length, on the 
brink of which stands a long low building of sun- 
dried clay, surrounded by a thick wall of the same 
material. 

The whole affair has such a primitive look that it 
might easily pass for a huge cattle-pen, but for the 
two guns which peer watchfully over its irregular 
sides, and the glittering bayonet of a white-frocked 
Cossack, who is standing sentry on an angle of the 
wall. This little nest is “Fort Karabutak,” one of 
Russia’s Central-Asian outposts,—a spot so remote 
and desolate that one might well suppose its garri- 
son to have been sent thither as a punishment for 
some unheard-of crime. 

At this delectable place do I halt about four 
o’clock one glorious June morning. I hammer lus- 
tily at the door of a little mud-plastered log hut, 
which has nothing but the black and white stripes 
on its door-posts to show that it is a post-house. 

My Tartar servant, meanwhile, assisted my efforts 
by yelling at the top of his voice, “‘O¢!”’ (horses). 

At length, just as we are beginning to lose pa- 
tience altogether,—for in the Asiatic deserts every 
minute of the cool morning hours is worth its weight 
in gold,—a long yawn from within, followed by a 
drowsy ‘‘Sei-tchass” (directly), announces that the 
master of the house is beginning to bestir himself. 

Just at this moment, my attention is attracted to 
a “swinging cradle” of genuine Eastern fashicn, 
suspended from the projecting eaves, in which lie a 
brace of sturdy little children, brown as hazel-nuts, 





and round as plums. Both are fast asleep, in those 
extraordinary positions which none but children can 
contrive to assume, Iam still admiring the pictur- 
esqueness of the group, when [ suddenly perceive 
that I have overlooked one of its most important 
features. 

Snugly curled up between the two sleeping chil- 
dren, in the warmest place of all, lies a round yel- 
lowish mass, topped with a pair of pointed ears. 

At first sight, its size and color might make one 
take it for a large cat; but a cat it certainly is not. 
Nor, as I look again, does it seem like a dog. 

The outstretched fore paws on which it rests, in- 
deed, are sufficiently canine, and when I begin to 
caress it, it responds by licking my hand in gennine 
dog fashion; but that narrow head, that sharp muz- 
zle, that slanting greenish-yellow eye, surely never 
belonged to any dog since the world began. 

It is this peculiarity of the eyes which, recalling 
my winter experiences in European Russia, at 
length lets me into the secret. The bedfellow of the 
postmaster’s children is a young wolf! 

Just as I have made this discovery, the door of the 
hut opens, and out comes a big frowzy, shock-head- 
ed fellow, with a huge red beard, who laughs loudly 
at my look of amazement. 

“Aha, barin!” (master) ‘you haven’t seen many 
children like that, I fancy!” 

“Where on earth did you pick it up?” ask I, look- 
ing wonderingly at the two children, who are awake 
at last, and beginning to pull about their four-footed 
playmate in the most unceremonious fashion. 

“Well, you see, last winter, a wolf came prowling 
round here, and I had to give him a taste of my 
hatchet. So, when I'd settled him, I bethought my- 
self that the she-wolf mightn’t be far off, and I fol- 
lowed the trail through the snow till it brought me 
to the hole, and there was the old lady, sure enough, 
and another tap of the axe quieted her, too. 

“But when I saw this poor little brat whimpering 
over the body, I felt sorry for it, somehow, and I 
concluded not to kill it but to take it home for the 
children to play with, and now it gets a share of 
their bread and milk in the morning, and of their 
blanket at night, just like one of themselves.” 

“But you surely don’t mean to keep it?” 

“No, I’m afraid that wouldn’t do,” said the giant, 
with a regretful shrug of his huge shoulders. “‘When 
it geta bigger, and begins to find its teeth, then’’-—— 


| 


a significant flourish of the great brown hand com- 
pletes the unfinished phrase. 
When I return from Samarcand, three months 
later, I find the sentence already executed. 
Davip KER. 
—_—_+o>—__——_ 


For the Companion. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
Alfred Tennyson. 

It is said that when Wordsworth was about to die, 
he named Alfred Tennyson as his successor to the 
Poet-Laureateship of England. To have been thus 
nominated for that high office is of itself enduring 
fame. 

Tennyson is conceded to be the most conspicuous 
literary man now living and writing in Great Brit- 
ain. The death of Macaulay, Thackeray and Dick- 
ens left no one, with, perhaps, the single exception 
of Carlyle, to dispute with him this lofty pre-emi- 
nence. Robert Browning and “George Eliot” are 
among the living nobility of letters, but Tennyson 
is the acknowledged sovereign, the monarch of the 
English mind, certainly in verse. 

Tennyson is essentially a singer. In his “In Me- 
moriam,” which has been felicitously called “a rain- 
bow on a grave,” he says,— 

“T do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 

The genius which commanded him he has always 
obeyed, and, to use Emerson’s phrase, having once 
“hitched his wagon to a star, he has never left the 
shining track.” If one should seek in his recent 
dramatic poem of “Queen Mary” for his highest 
quality, it would not be discovered there. “Queen 
Mary” is not Tennyson at his best, although it has 
its grand passages, for we miss in it that inward 
voice of native melody which, during so many years 
past, has been a prominent gift to the world. 

Both his recent dramas have excellences, but not 
that special subtle excellence which we all look for 
when we open the heretofore magic pages of the 
great master of modern song. Here is one passage, 
however, in “Queen Mary,” descriptive of Lady 
Jane Grey, which is quite perfect in its beauty and 
pathos. Here are a few lines from it: 

“Seventeen,—and knew eight languages,—in music 

Peerless,—her needle perfect, and her learning 

Beyond the churchmen; yet so meek, so modest, 

So wife-like humble to the timid boy, 

Mismatched with her for policy! I have heard 

She would not take a last farewell of him, 

She feared it might unman him for his end. 

She could not be unman’d,—no, nor outwoman’d— 

Seventeen,—a rose of grace! 

Girl never breathed to rival such a rose; 

Rose never blew that equalled such a bud.” 

When Tennyson, a young man of twenty-two, 
came singing into this century with a very small 
volume under his arm, he was laughed at in many 
quarters of critical England, but he had Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, and Emerson, to hail his advent, 
and pronounce their “Well done!” upon his exquis- 
ite pieces. 

Blackwood and some of the other magazines hit 
him, blow after blow, but, like a brave bard, he 
turned the other cheek, and “let them rave.” No 
eminent man of our time ever ran such a gauntlet 
of animadversion in his youth as Tennyson. 

Curiously misimagined, he was commonly sup- 
posed by those who knew nothing about him per- 
sonally to be a sort of dainty green-and-gold indi- 
vidual, who, from the beginning of his fame, has 
been treading the primrose path of dalliance, seek- 
ing fairy-like maidens, with whom to adorn his 
verses and grace his triumphs of reputation. 

But it is a very different person from this who is 
roaming to-day the Isle of Wight, and plucking the 
highest leaves upon the immortal tree. 

It was said of Voltaire that he was rather a great 
intellect than a great manhood, but Tennyson is 
equally pre-eminent in both. He is one of the few 
prominent men of this era who have about them the 
consciousness of power. He is as unaffected as an 
oak in the forest, honest as the sunlight, and fresh 
as the sea-wind. Seeing him abroad on his own 
acres near the downs, one is apt to remember that 
the old German word for holy also means healthy. 
To use his own words,— 

“He might have sat for Herenles, 
So muscular he spreads, so broad of breast.” 

His form is above the ordinary stature, and a re- 
galand commanding integrity, a spirit compact of 
vigor and honesty of purpose, are visiole in every 
look and motion of the man. Audubon, describing 
acertain bird, says he would be a perfect singer if 
his chest were only a little broader, and his head a 
trifle bigger. The singer Tennyson is equipped 
with a chest that balances well his brain, and his 
constitution is capable of an epic when his head 
conceives one. 

It was beautifully and truly said by Sainte Beuve 
that in three-fourths of all the men who live, a cer- 
tain flower of sentiment—a reverie of youth, the 
poet within us—dies young, while the man survives. 

This reverie of youth has never died out in Tenny- 
son; he has never shifted his allegiance to a lower 
plane of thought or action. He is one of the most 
prominent examples in the history of English Poetry 
of a life-devotion to his special art. To be sure, his 

mind has been left untrammelled by the cares and 
distractions of life; he has al:vays been free to in- 
dulge the bent of his genius. Chaucer was a cus- 
tom-house officer; Spenser was clerk to an Irish 
deputy; Shakespeare was manager of a theatre; Mil- 
ton was a schoolmaster, and Cromwell's secretary; 
and Dante was at one time an apothecary! But 
Tennyson has always sat apart in his singing robes, 
and kept his right hand sacred to thé holy uses of 








song. 
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The perfection in structure which Tennyson 
has acquired is, indeed, marvellous. When in- 
spired to write a poem, he does not send off his 
first crude draft into the reading market by the 
next mail from Farringford, but he adds indus- 
try to inspiration, and is content only when he 
finds the right word and the perfect melody. 

Both he and Longfellow are 
intellectually finished, and 
what the painters call values, 
in them are perfectly adjust- 
ed, They remember habitu- 
ally that only the perfected 
accomplishments in any art 
live on, have worth, and grow 
in regard. Tennyson’s motto 
seems always to have been, 
* Perfection, or Silence !”’ 

I suppose he has had his 
failures, for he is mortal, but 
he is an artist to that extent 
he knows when to strangle 
his imperfect poetical off- 
spring, and be reticent over 
the catastrophe. Pope once 
said of himself that, if he 
needed to be pardoned for 
what he had printed, he de- 
served to be praised for what 
he had burned, With some, 
writing poetry is an employ- 
ment; with Tennyson it is an 
existence, and he very early 
resolved that the only kind 
of poetry which lasts is the 
best kind. 

Tennyson, like Shelley, 
knows every plant by its 
name, and is familiar with 
the history and habits of the 
productions of the earth. 
Prof. Owen told me, many 
years ago, that if Tennyson 
were not among the first 
poets of Europe, he would, 
assuredly, be one of the first 
botanists of the century. 

He seems always able to come into contact 
with nature at all points, and to lay his mind 
alongside of physical facts like an expert. When 
Max Muller, or Darwin, or Huxley, has a new 
theory to promulgate, no one in England hears 
of it sooner than Tennyson, for he keeps fully 
abreast of all great movements in science, and 
is equipped and ready to accept or combat them 
with ‘zeal according to knowledge.”’ It was 
said of Francis Horne that he read so much and 
so well that he was a contemporary of all men, | 
and a citizen of all states; and this is also true | 
of Tennyson in a marked degree. 


In Greek scholarship, there is probably no | 


man, in or out of the great university, who is 
Tennyson's superior. ‘‘When L speak of a clas- 
sical scholar,” said Prof. Aytoun to his students, 
“LT mean such a man as the author of ‘In Memo- | 
riam’ and the ‘Princess,’ ’’ | 
The “‘Idylls of the King” must be reckoned as 
Tennyson's high-water-mark in poetry. The | 
world has hardly yet begun to see the greatness 





of that epic, or recognize the grand lessons in it. | 


The True and the False were never set forth | are of two kinds, coupon and registered, The 
}coupon bonds are more easily sold, becaus> 
| all that is necessary to transfer the ownership is 
pastime, a task, a piece of poetical cloth of gold; | to give them to the buyer, 
there is a noble design in them to teach us that | 


in such vivid pictures before in verse. 
“The “Idylls” were not written merely as a 


no one can be doing well the work of life unless 
he or she is setting up some high ideal, some 
lofty standard of right, which, amid all discom- 
fiture, is ever to be kept in sight, and never for 
a moment to be cast aside. Tennyson's truthful 
King would not endure even the half-shadow of 
a lie, and ever taught his band of knights ‘clear 
Honor, shining like the dewy star of dawn.”’ 
Both Tennyson and Longfellow are septua- 
genarians, but there is no old age in the po- 
etry of either English or American bard; and 
there never will be, for both are immortal chil- 
dren of song, always young and full of hope. 
Tennyson began to write at an early age, and 
Tam told produced many a sonnet before he en- 
tered Trinity College in Cambridge. While an 
undergraduate, he took the Chancellor's medal 


for an English blank-verse poem, which has ad- 


mirable lines in it. 
He has always led a recluse life, and does not 


like the presence of lion-hunters on his domain. | 
The journals occasionally enliven themselves 


with stories about the Lanreate’s reticence and 
seclusion, not one in twenty of such reports 
being true. For years he was a ‘‘wandering 
voice,”’ and could not be traced to any particular 
Look for him at Hastings, he would be 
heard of at Eastbourne; follow him to Chelten- 
ham, and he would have flitted to Twickenham. 
Now he has a “‘local habitation,”’ as well as a 
name, and is passing the evening of life in a 


spot. 
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beautiful home on one of England’s loveliest 
shores, the Isle of Wight, with— 
“That which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
Long live the minstrel who has added so much 
happiness and glory to the century in which he 
was born, and far off be the day when Eng- 


TENNYSON. 


land will be called to choose another Laureate, 
and to mourn one of her greatest heirs of fame, 
—Alfred Tennyson. JAMES T. FIELDs. 
+o - 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


We have been asked by one of our subscribers 
to give some information about United States 
Government bonds, for the benefit of persons who 
do not know about such bonds, or how to pro- 
cure them. We comply with the request at the 
risk of repeating some things we have said not 
long ago. 





The best course to pursue in investing savings 
in a Government bond is to apply to the nearest 
national bank that is a Government depository, | 
or to an agent for the sale of the bonds. These | 
banks usually advertise that they are agents. If | 
no such bank is near, application can be made to 
any bank, and the officers will no doubt give in- 
formation in regard to the matter. 

The United States bonds are of the denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500, and upwards. They 


But the registered 
are the safer, for several reasons. They cannot 
be transferred without the signature of the 
owner, and would thus be useless to a thief. 

Another reason is, that the interest on the reg- 
istered bonds is paid by a check, payable to the 
owner's order. Even should the bond be lost or 
destroyed, therefore, and no other bond issued in 
its place, the interest would continue to be paid. 

The four per cent. bonds, those now offered, 
| are the best, on the whole, for small investors to | 
| buy. They can be had for “par and accrued in- | 
terest.’’. The interest is paid on the first day of 
the months of January, April, July and October, 
lat the rate, each quarter, of one dollar on a 
hundred. 

If, then, a person buys a one hundred dollar 
four per cent. bond on the first of January, he 
should get it for just one hundred dollars, If he 
buys it on the first of February, he will have to 
pay one month's interest besides, one-third of 
one per cent., or 3100.55 in all. 





As the bonds 
are to be had on these terms, we advise persons 
not to deal with any banker or broker who asks 
more, or adds a premium or commission to the 
price. 

The Government agents are obliged to dispose 
of the bonds at par. It is therefore better, if 
possible, to deal with them. If a registered bond 
is called for, it will take some time—perhaps two 
or three weeks—to obtain it from Washington. 
But it must be paid for on subscribing, and the 





banker will give a receipt for the money. 





Both the coupons and the interest-checks are 
payable, in coin if it is desired, at any sub- 
treasury. There are oniy a few sub-treasuries, 
however, and it would hardly be worth while for 
one to make a journey to collect the interest. 

Nor is this necessary. Any bank should, and 
no doubt most of them will, cash coupons and 
checks at their face value, without any discount, 
though none of them are bound to do so, 

We are asked what should be done in case a 
bond is lost. If it is a coupon bond,—nothing 
beyond advertising its loss. If that does not 


— 
— 


more positive Republican type. The veteran 
Dufaure retired from the Premiership, and sey. 
eral of his colleagues followed him, and M. 
Waddington, an Englishman by parentace. and 
a Protestant in religion, who had held tlie offire 
of foreign minister under Dufaure, becam 
mier, 

Thus, it may be said that, for the first tine 
the Republic of France is completely estah. 
lished. The President, the Cabinet, both Cham. 
bers, are all under Republican control; and noy 


e Pre. 





bring it to you, its recovery is hopeless. But the | 
owner of aregistered bond may, by proving the | 


loss, and giving security that the bond shall not | statesman, and not a mere politician, nor is he 


be presented for payment, obtain another. The | 
quickest and best way to find out, is to address | 
a letter on the subject to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington, describing the bonds | 
lost, and briefly stating the manner of losing | 


. | 
them, and a reply will no doubt be received. | 


If further information in regard to bonds is | 
desired, it can be had from any of the Govern- | 
ment agencies in the large cities. The First | 
National Bank of New York city, the Maverick | 
National Bank of Boston, and other agencies | 
publish circulars which they will send free to all 
who ask for them. 





me ~~. 
For the Companion. 


IF I SHALL BE MISSED! 


I am slipping out into the morrow ; 
cannot live back through to-day, 

And the measures of life that I borrow 
Will soon all be wasted away. 

When these hands shall be folded in slumber 
Ly fingers they cannot resist, 

When these pulses shall cease time to number, 
I wonder if I shall be missed! 


And I wonder if there is a pleasure 
My living to others bestows, 
That cannot be equalled in measure, 
When I have lain down to repose. 
Oh, when from all eyes I am hidden, 
And calm my pale eyelids hath kissed, 
Will some tears of regret spring, unbidden ? 
I wonder if I shall be missed! 
ROSE GERANIUM. 


+o - 
THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 


In the last week in January, a very marked 
change took place in the French Government. 
Marshal MacMahon, who has been President of | 
the Republic since May, 1873, resigned that 
office, and was succeeded by Jules Grevy, who 
has occupied, for several years, the chair of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

This change was an almost direct result of 
the senatorial elections of January Sth. It 
has already been stated in the Companion that | 
those elections, in which one-fourth of the} 
French Senate was removed, changed the politi- | 
eal color of that body. Up to January 5th, it | 
had had a monarchical majority; after it, the | 
Senate became Republican by a majority of sixty. 

Thus, while before, the President, MacMahon, 
and the Senate were agreed in their opposition 
to Republican ideas, after the election, the Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies came into accord 
as Republican bodies, and the President was the 
only remaining anti- Republican force in the 
Government, 

The Republicans having triumphed in the na- 
tion, and secured both Honses of Parliament, 
insisted that at last the time was come when 
the Government should be ruled on Republican 
principles. The ministers therefore proposed 
some very important changes. Many officials 
were still Monarchists. It was resolved that all 
those who served France in public capacities 
should be friends and not enemies of the Repub- 
lic. 

Among the changes proposed were some re- 
lating to the commands of the various divisions 
of thearmy. Now President MacMahon, though 
he has, much against his will, yielded to many 
demands of the Republicans, was unwilling, 
even though it was the will of the nation, to 
allow the control of the army to be taken from 
his hands and assumed by his ministers. He 
has always strenuously insisted that the army 
was peculiarly his concern, and that it should 
not be interfered with. 

But this time, both Parliament and the Cabi- | 
net were firm; and MacMahon, finding himself | 








powerless before them, preferred to resign his | 
high office rather than yield to their decision. 
He retired with great dignity, leaving the repn- 
tation of an honest but unsnecessfual statesman. 

For a moment, there was a fear that violence 
might ensue. But this fear soon vanished. On 
the very day that the Marshal resigned, the two 
Chambers met in joint session, and proceeded 
promptly to the choice of his successor. Jules 
Grevy was chosen by an overwhelming majority, 
and at once assumed his new office. The next 
day, Gambetta, the great leader of the Republi- 
cans, was elected President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

These changes were soon followed by a recon- 
struction of the ministry, which became of a 





fault. 


| Lineoln. 


the time has come to test the strength of free 
institutions in France. 

The new President, Jules Grevy, is happily a 
a radical in any sense. At the age of sixty-five, 
he has had a long and eminent expericnee jy 
public affairs. From earliest youth, he has heen 
a strong Republican in his convictions; |)t jy. 
has never sympathized with the extreme views 
of some members of that party. His counsels 
have always been moderate and wise. 

He has a sound, clear, cool, judicious mind, 
is firm in purpose and action. No Frenchman 
living is better fitted to preside over the Repub- 
lic in its present difficult position. He is one of 
those solid, substantial men, in whom men have 
instinctive confidence; and unlike MacMahon, 
who is a soldier and nothing more, Grevy jg 
thoroughly in sympathy with the tendencies and 
progress of public opinion in France. 

The Republicans have now a splendid chance 
to fulfil the aim they have so patiently pursued, 
to form a free nation, ruled by the popular will: 
and if they fail, it will be through their own 


oe ~—— . 
THE WORK WHICH LASTS. 

At a public meeting last summer a thouglitless 
orator was dilating upon the virtues of Abraham 
“To show you the electric rapidity with 
which his intellect achieved great results,’’ said he, 
“T will state that I was with him at the commemo- 
ration of the battle of Gettysburg. We were all 
standing together chatting, when Mr. Lincoln re. 
marked,— 

“*T must really think of something to say to these 
people.’ 

“Retiring to the back of the room, he began to 
scribble upon a sheet of paper. In less than five 
minutes he returned with his speech, a marvel of 
profound thought and eloquence, which has passed 
into history as one of the most memorabie utterances 
of the age.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s private secretary was present at the 
meeting, and listened to this anecdote with a smile 
of quiet amusement. 

“When Mr. Lincoln went to Gettysburg,” he said 
to a friend, “I carried the manuscript of his speech 
in my pocket. It was the thirteenth copy. There 
was not a word which he had not carefully weighed 
for weeks beforehand.” 

Mr. Lincoln was too wise and great a man not to 
give to his important messages to the nation, all the 
fruits of his knowledge, judgment and patient con- 
sideration. 

Young people, like this orator, are apt to fancy 
that the great utterances in prose and poetry 
which charm the world are dashed off in a moment 
of fiery inspiration. On the contrary, it oddly hap- 
pens that the very authors to whom they especially 
apply the word “genius” have been deliberate and 
painstaking writers. 

Byron was a torment to his publishers with his 
interminable corrections. Dickens was known to 
alter a sentence twenty times. Poe has himself left 
a description of the slow, mechanical building up 
of his most airy, weird fancies. 

Pascal’s ‘‘Pensees” were each re-written thirty 
times. Milton gave incredible labor to the punctu- 
ation of “Paradise Lost.” Tasso’s manascripts, says 
D'Israeli, can scarcely be read for the vast number 
of corrections. Balzac gave a week toa page, Virgil 
eleven years to his Zneid. 

To young geniuses, who throw off a poem or 
comme t-speech in an hour, eleven years 
doubtless seems an absurdly long time; but then 
they must confess that Virgil’s work has lasted a 
good while! 





—+>- — 
A SHORT ROAD TO SHAME. 

The war made by the Mayor of Philadelphia 

against variety theatres, to which we adverted a 

week or two ago, is going on successfully. A body 

of police raided one Saturday night upon one of the 


| worst of these vile haunts, and drove a hundred or 


more young men and girls to the station. Among 
them, when they appeared in the dock next morn- 
ing, were two young, innocent-looking girls, who 
vegged for mercy and concealment in an agony of 
terror. One of them, her face buried in her hands, 
sobbed out that it was the first time they ever had 
visited such a place. They belonged to poor fami- 
lies, but had been carefully reared. No distinction 
was made, however, between the prisoners; they 
were each fined four dollars, and sent to jail until 
it was paid. The other girl, as she was being led 
away to prison, fell upon her knees before the mag- 
istrate. 

“It will kill mother! it will kill mother!’ was all 
that her bloodless lips could utter. 

These thoughtless girls intended only a little fun, 
and had no fear of ending itin jail. None the less 
surely have they bronght indelible disgrace on them- 
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selves, and misery to their parents. They at least 
know now that the recklessness that leads to ques- 

tionable associations ends in shame and sorrow. 
— 

EFFECT OF A LONG SPEECH. 

ford Gillies, a Scotch judge, belonged to the 
class who think clearly and quickly, and express 
their thoughts in a few words. Such men are the 

natural foes of dull thinkers, whose prolixity,— 


«Like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” 

His lordship detested long speeches, and the law- 
yer who discoursed before him ‘‘about all things and 
wertain others” was made to see that the judge 
thought him a bore. 

There was once a case tried before Gillies in which 
poth parties had, to some extent, been successful. 
All that remained to be disposed of was which party 
should pay the costs of the other. 

Mr. Erskine, the plaintiff's lawyer, was a man of 
infinite tact. Knowing the judge’s passion for brev- 
ity, he humored it. 

‘As your lordship knows all the facts,” he said, 
«] will not waste time in restating them, but simply 
remark that, in my opinion, we are entitled to our 
costs.”” He then sat down. 

Mr. Thomson, the opposing counsel, an able law- 
yer, had one failing; he would make long speeches. 
On this oceasion, he occupied two hours in trying to 
show that his client was entitled to costs. 

When he had finished, Lord Gillies stopped Ers- 
kine, who was preparing to rise, with the remark,— 

“No oceasion for any pleading on your part, 
Mr. Erskine. Mr. Thomson has gone so minutely 
through the case that he has satisfied me you are 
entitled to your costs. I therefore find expenses 
due to your client.” 

“But, my lord!” cried the bewildered Thomson, 
rising to his feet. 

“Clerk, call the next case!” said Gillies, coolly 
cutting off his speech. 

-_ +e — 
BRAINS IN BEE-RAISING. 

Practical farmers are apt to think little of book- 
farming, and the majority of artisans in every trade 
imagine that skill of hand can dispense with scien- 
tific training; but brains are superior to hands, and 
knowledge always helps to better work and to 
greater success. 

A striking instance of the combined value of brain 
and book is furnished by the experience of John 
Allen,a Michigan farmer. He left college at the 
age of nineteen, and began to earn his bread. He 
had a faney for bee-raising, and ¢ onclude: d to see if 
it could furnish a livelihood. 

Setting a high estimate on the worth of knowledge, 
he invested in “‘bee-literature”’ thirty-four dollars 





and sixty-five cents,—an expensive start. But the 
capital was well invested, for the first year brought 
ina cash profit of nearly three thousand dollars, be- 
sides an increase of stock and apparatus of seven | 
hundred and eighty dollars more. He has just pub- 
lished a little volume, giving an account of his 
methods and their results. It is called “The Blessed 
Bees.” Knowledge is never useless at any time or 
in any position. 

—-— —-- +e ——_— 

FEMALE GENIUS IN THE EAST. 

What will become of Eastern society, if women 
compel their recognition as the equals of men in in- 
tellectual power? In the West we are prepared to 
recognize the justice of the claim for equal rights 
and opportunities, but in the East such a claim 
would upturn the foundations of society. 

A young Mahratta woman, Poma Bai, is creating 
agreat excitement in scholarly circles in India by 
her profound knowledge of Sanscrit literature. She 
is only twenty-two years of age, but has few equals 
among scholars in her acquaintance with Sanscrit, 
and probably no competitor in the facility with 
which she can compose Sanscrit poetry. 

She has lately travelled through Hindostan in 
company with her brother, and submitted her won- 
derful powers to practical tests, and has created 
quite a furore among scholars. She maintains that 
many of the customs now sanctioned by Brahminism 
were unknown in early Hindoo history. Neither 
the seclusion of women, nor their early marriage, 
was then known. 

———_—__+@ 
“SEEING THE ELEPHANT.” 

Few orators would undertake to hold a country 
crowd against the attractions of a travelling menag- 
erie. Seargent S. Prentiss, an eloquent lawyer of 
Mississippi, once did, but he was no match for the 
Bengal tiger and the Indian elephant. In an excit- 
ing political canvass he had sent printed bills all 
over the State, announcing when and where he 
would speak. 

The manager of a travelling menagerie, hoping to 
protit by the crowds that would collect to listen to 
Prentiss’s eloquence, determined to “show” at the 
same places and on the same days. The eloquent 
Politician, ignorant of this arrangement, began a 
speech at a certain town to an audience of several 
hundred ladies and gentlemen. 

When he had spoken about an hour, he observed 
some of the people on the outskirts of the crowd 
looking over their shoulders. Soon more of the 
andience grew uneasy, and looked away from the 
speaker. Thinking he was growing dull, he became 
more animated. It was in vain. 





| quished gradually his skepticism. 
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cages. A few well-mannered persons, retained by 
politeness, remained, but the majority of the listen- 
ers scampered to greet the procession. 

“I will not,” said the orator, closing his speech, 
“knock under to any two-legged beast, but I yield 
to the elephant.” 

One of the orator’s friends, however, resented the 
interference of the elephant in strong language. “I 
wouldn’t notice him, Andy,” said Prentiss. ‘‘He’s 
no gentleman. Don’t you see he carries his own 
trunk?” 

As, the menagerie was likely to draw away other 
audiences, Prentiss came to an understanding with 
the proprietor to divide the time and the big tent. 
Therefore, at Holly Springs, he spoke under the 
tent, and standing on the closed cage of the hyena. 

There were large auger-holes in the tep of the 
eage for the admission of air. Mr. Prentiss, being 
lame, carried a cane. In the course of his gesticula- 
tions, he pushed his cane violently through one of 
the holes. <A horrible yell from the enraged hyena 
saluted him. The audience shouted. But the ora- 
tor mastered the hyena. 

“Why, fellow-citizens,”’ he exclaimed, “the very 
wild beasts are shocked at the political baseness of 
the times! See how this worthy fellow just below 
me is scandalized! Hear his yell of patriotic indig- 
nation!” 

A tempest of applause greeted him, and that hyena 
proved good for a hundred votes. 

+ 
A WITTY EXPLANATION. 

People who are well-informed and keep their wits 
about them can manage to turn the craziest subject 
to rational account. Those who are called to testify 
in court will do well to remember this. 


Sir Walter Scott says that the alleged origin of 
the invention of cards produced one of the shrewd- 
est replies he had ever heard given in evidence. It 

was made by the late Dr. Gregory, at Edinburgh, to 
a counsel of great eminence at the Scottish bar. 
The doctor’s testimony went to prove the insanity 
of the party whose mental capacity was the point at 
issue. 

On a cross-interrogation, he admitted that the 
person in question played admirably at whist. 

“And do you seriously say, doctor,” said the 
learned counsel, “that a person having a superior 
capacity for a game so difficult, and which requires 
in a pre-eminent degree memory, judgment and com- 
bination, can be at the same time deranged in his 
understanding?”’ 

“Tam no card-player,” said the doctor, with great 
address; “but I have read in history that cards were 
invented for the amusement of an insane king.” 
The consequence of his reply was decisive. 


+e, -—— 
BYRON’S BIBLE, 

Lord Byron was an infidel, and sometimes he 
scoffed at revealed religion. But certain friends 
thought that as his thoughts matured, he relin- 
After his death 
there were found, in a Bible given him by his sister, 
| the following lines, which indicate a great change 
in his opinion: 


“Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries, 

Oh, happiest they of human race 
To whom our God has given grace! 


“To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch and force the way; 
But better had they ne’er been born 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 
To these the following fragment of the poet’s is 
added by his friend Hodgson: 
“Oh that to me the wings were given 
Which bear the turtle to her nest! 


Then would I cleave the vault ot heaven, 
And flee away and be at rest. 


4Or 
WOULDN’T BEAR CORRECTION, 


There is no law forbidding officials to serve cus- 








had been blessed with the gift of aii At times 
they got quite excited in their arguments, and again 
something funny, told by a mischievous mute, would 
raise a repressec laugh. 

Here and there, ameng the older members of the 
congregation, a hand could be seen communicating 
some bit of news to a comrade on the other side of | 
the church; but not a note of speech broke the si- 
lence. Now and then a late arrival with creaking 


between this and other congregations was inarked, 
for not a head was turned in the direction of the 
sounds. 


laughter of some young men in the vestibule of the 
chureh, though it annoyed the reporter exceeding- 
ly, wie unheeded by the congregation. After the 
benediction was pronounced the worshippers knelt 
in prayer, but instead of closing their eyes, tixed 
them on the pastor, who prayed as he had preached. 
There was no music, for it would have been wasted 
upon this “audience.” 
a : 

“A SPIDER’S WEB IN THE ATR.” 
Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perces Indians, is visit- 
ing “the Great Father” at Washington. He was 
recently asked what most impressed him of all the 
“sights’’ during his first trip among civilized people. 


It was expected he would name that great “tepee”’ 
the Capitol, but he replied, without a moment’s hes- 
itation, that the most wonderful thing he had ever 
seen or dreamed of was the bridge over the Missis- 
sippi River at St. Louis; and he went on to explain 
that he could scarcely believe his eyes when he 
looked at it. He could build a mountain of stone 
like the Capitol, he said, but he could not build a 
spider’s web that would stand alone in the air. He 
was afraid to cross it, but he saw that the pale-faces 
were not afraid, so he wrapped his blanket around 
him and trembled as the train was going over. 


- +> -_— —— 
AN OLD COIN. 
Among the old and curious coins exhibited at the 


Philadelphia mint is one described as having been 


thousand years ago. 
it tells this anecdote: 


tion. 


exclaimed, with much incredulity in his voice,— 
“What! Philadelphia so old?” 


that the place referred to was 
Greece, not the American City of Brotherly Love; 


faith in American veracity was again intact. 


boots tiptoed up the aisle, and here the difference | 


The constant banging of the large door, and the |! 


made at the old Philadelphia mint more than two 
A writer who was examining 


Just at that moment a couple of Chinese commis- 
sioners who were visiting the mint on the same 
morning happened to see the same coin and inserip- 
Their Celestial eyebrows were instantly ele- 
vated several fractions of an inch, and one of them 


The gentleman in charge of the room explained 
Philadelphia of 


and the almond eyes grew perceptibly smaller, and 
the tone of voice indicated that the commissioner’s 


FLORILINE. 


{LORILINE,” — FOR THE TEETH 
BREATH, 
is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses parually dee ayed teeth from all parasites or liv- 
ing “animalcula,” leaving them pearly white, impapting 
a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

| removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
| tobacco smoke. Being a composed of honey, soda, 

acts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 
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Vre pared by HENRY C. 
London, England, 


GALLUP, No. 498 OxForp S7., 
and retailed everywhere, 


SINCLAIR’S 
Common Sense Chairs and 
Rockers 
For all, from the three year old ba- 
by to the champion member of the 
Fat Men's Club. Each chair made 
upon honor, stamped and warrant- 
ed. They are the favorite seat in 
the best homes of America. Send S | 
Stamp for Cat: logue to F. A, SIN-S 
CLAIR, _Mortvitir, N.Y. 





ASK FOR SOZODONT 


if you want a dentifrice—as you probably do—which wii 
protect your teeth from decay and render them white. 
SOZODONT is in vogue with the professions which of 
all others are called upon to display their teeth the most 
—to wit, the musical and dramatic. It is especially 
attractive with the fair sex, a portion of the community 
who make a point of looking attractive, The breath is 
rendered delightfully fragrant by SOZODONT. which 
is certainly a desideratum to persons of fine tastes, 
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__ INDEXIGAL SILVER SOAP. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint. &e. ‘This is the 
most convenient and effective preparation tor these pur- 
poses ever offered to the public. It may be used even by 
inexperienced help with entire safety, it 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate o 
Many of our largest Manufacturers and Importe 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soup,and have given 
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is Woop Carvinc. We wish it were possib]l 








tomers a kind turn when just a word will do it. 
Few, however, feel much like repeating a courtesy 
after being snubbed for showing it. A lady tele- 
grapher says,— 
I make it a rule to read messages literally, and be- 
fore the writer leaves the desk. If you telegraph 
“two and two make five,” it’s not my place to tell 
you they make four. I did that once. A tall old 
man with a cigarette in his mouth, and atremendous 
weed on his hat, gave me this message: 
“The Fall River boat leaves the foot of Twenty- 
third Street at four. Send the donkeys by mail.” 

I said, “You're mistaken, sir; the Fall River boat 
leaves the down-town pier at five o’clock, not four.” 

I never shall forget the look he gaveme, Said he, 
“Young woman, you tend to your business, and 
T’ll tend to the Fall River boat.’ 

After that I’d have sent the Bible backward, and 
called ny baby a bear, if a customer so wrote it on 
the blank.—Boston Advertiser. 


to “hear” with. 


entered St. 
gregation. 
lips. His hands, 
gesture. 
the church 
the preacher’s fingers. 


Mutes, 





The movement of the crowd caused him to turn 
and look. To his dismay he saw, just coming over 
the hill, an elephant, dressed in scarlet trappings, 
with a howdah on his back filled with musicians. 
Following in the rear was a long line of wagons and 





Looking tranqnillity ! 


Down by the door sat some dozen or more boys | 12 Best Saw Blades. 


earrving on a lively though 


Boys will be boys, even under such trying cirenm- 
They were just as happy as though they 


stances. 





— +o 
A SERMON WITHOUT A TONGUE, 

A late number of the New York Herald contains 
an account of a mute church service, and a silent 
sermon to a congregation who had only their eyes 


The impressiveness of silence can scarcely be 
better realized than at a visit to a deaf mutes’ 
church. Yesterday afternoon a Herald reporter 
Ann’s Church, in Eighteenth Street, 
which was about half-filled with an attentive con- 
Silence surrounded him on every side. 
The Rev. Dr. Gallaudet occupied the pulpit and was 
evidently preaching, but not a sound escaped his 
however, moved with speaking 


silent 


The a seated himself near the middle of 
and gazed attentively. 
understand the dumb eloquence that flowed from 
Tp in the front seats sat the 


He could almost 


articles carved by means of these six simpl 
tools. Carved work is so rich in appearance 
that many suppose it difficult to learn. Th 
truth is, that carving in wood is as easy t 


Every one interested in fret sawing shoul 
learn this beantiful art, as it adds at least 3 
per cent. to the looks of fret work. 

here shows a carved paper knife. Goo 


and many young ladies and gentlemen wh 





ual of Wood Carving,” which we wi 


different styles of carving. 

We will also send to any address, on receipt 
of ®1 25, charges pre-paid, a set of six Carv- 
ing Tools, with polished Rosewood Handles, 
enclosed in a neat walnut box, with Manual. 
This set of Carving Tools is made from the 
best steel, We have on hand about 300 sets 
of Carving Tools, with birch handles, put up 
in paner boxes, which we will close out at 75 
cts. per set. The steel in this set is also best 
quality. Mannal goes with this set. 








is a bargain, and they will soon be gone. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 
A TEMPTING OFFER. 
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1 Design for a #5 Queen Anne Clock. 


oceupation for young ladies and gentlemen 


for all our readers to see some of the splendid 


learn as fret sawing or fancy needle work. 


The eut 
carved work always commands a high price, 
take np wood-carving as a means of pleasure, 
may turn it toa very profitable account. 


We have published an “Illustrated Man- 


send to any address on receipt of 10 cts, This 
contains complete lessons and instruction for 


If von wish the J5eé. set, order soon, as it 


it their unqui ‘litied approval, 
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Soap is known world-wide 
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A Complete and Graphie History of American Pioneer Life 
with full account of Gen. George Rogers Clark’s tamous 
Kaski a Expedition. 

00 YEARS 
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ventures, Captivities, Forays, Sco 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp lit 
Old and Young. Not a dull page. No eompetition., Enor- 
mous sales. Agents wanté saa oy re. Illustrated Ciren- 
lars free. J.C. MeCurdy & Co. 26 S.Seven th st. Phila. oe Ae 
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Has a Pad differing from all others, te 
cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
in center, adapts itself to all rage 


Pav hua ia 


the Hernia is held securely AL, and might, anda radie " cure c 
frees Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 


tain, It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent by mail. Circul 


GREAT OFFER FOR FEBRUARY 
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price. 
Ss. and Deale 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’ rs, Can ton, Mass. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Send for 
Price List. GEO. M. W AY & co., Hartford, Conn. 
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1 Design for a &2.50 Princess Wall-Pocket. 
1 Design for a &3 Eastlake Book-Shelf. 





inmates of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf 


“How reverend was the view of these hnsh’d heads 


conversation. 


1 Design for a &2 Eastlake Foot-Rest. 
1 Design for a &1.75 Eastlake Bracket. 
1 Design for a 82 Slipper Holder. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


NANCY LEE, Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 


Choice, Letter in the X ‘andle. Home,Sweet Home, Killar- 
nev, Yon and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
Galop, Blue Dannbe Waltzes (3 nos.), Cecilia March, 
Black Kev Mazurka, Merry Party Waltz, Speak to Me, 
When the Corn is Waving Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter; 
Temperance Rattle Cry. Ponutar musie. Each 5 cts. 
anvé6 for 2he.; or 18 for 50e. Postage stamps taken. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE LONESOME, 


She was a fragile little maid, 

Of even harmless things afraid; 

A hasty word, a sudden stir, 

A playful touch, would startle her; 

She feared the lightning and the rain, 
The branch that swept against the pane, 
The ocean’s roar, the wind’s sad moan, 
And dreaded to be left alone. 


And often in her bed at night 

She would awake in wild affright, 
Entreating, with appealing tone, 
“Mamma, I cannot stay alone. 

The shutters groan and rattle—hark ! 
I hear a whisper in the dark. 
Oh, come and hold me close and near, 
Mamma, I am so lonesome here! 


“The stars peer in and wink at me; 

The moon looks ghastly through the tree, 
And shines by fits across the door; 

The shadows move upon the floor 

Like living things; the windows creak, 

I feel a cold breath on my cheek; 

The chimney howls, the wind is high, 
Iam so lonesome where I lie!” 


And then the mother’s tender heart 
Would take the little sufferer’s part; 
Would haste, with reassuring kiss, 

To soothe her back in quietness; 

To clasp her fluttering hands, and still 
The shuddering sob, the nervous thrill, 
Until her head found happy rest 

Upon that kind, protecting breast. 


But others blamed her tenderness, 
And said, “Indulgence and caress 
Will harm the child and do her wrong; 
She never will be brave and strong, 
If thus you pet her whims and freaks; 
You should not heed her when she speaks! 
Conquer her folly and your own, 
And let her go to sleep alone.” 
And so when next she cried at night, 
Calling in tremulous affright, 
*“Mamina, I hear the watch-dogs bark! 
I am so lonesome in the dark !” 
The mother heard, with tear-wet face, 
Rut closed her lips and kept her peace, 
Until the child, too tired to weep 
Longer, had sobbed herself to sleep. 
To-night, the eddying snow-flakes whirl 
Above the sleeping little gi 
Her room is dark, her bed is cold, 
Love cannot warm the frozen mould, 
Yet still her mother hears the plaint 
Come through the midnight, far and faint, 
Half lost amid the tempest’s moan, 
“Mamma, | cannot stay alone. 
O mamma, come; the wild winds cry, 
And I am lonesome where I lie!”’ 

ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN, 


+or 
For the Companion. 
FULFILLED AT LAST. 

The effect of early parental consecration may 
not always be apparent in a son or a daughter's 
life, but God surely keeps the record of moral 
consequences. No father’s prayer sincerely of- 
fered, or mother’s holy vow for a dear child, 
ever found a listless ear at the court of heaven. 

Years ago in a preparatory school, a boy who 
had never given evidence of remarkable gifts, 
and who knew nothing of personal religion, was 
often surprised to find himself dreaming that he 
should one day be a minister, 





The impression was not a welcome one. He 
dismissed it as a fantasy. 
It would come back to him, however. The 


thought was something alone and separate from 
the natural ambitions and aspirations of a school- 
boy. The returns of it became “flashes of con- 
viction.’” Had he been told that a divine voice 
was calling him, he would have smiled at the 
suggestion, 

rhe young student was fatherless. He had 
been reared in a pious home. The time came 
when he was met by the serious question, ‘‘Will 
you become a child of God?” He heeded it. 
The decision was made,—I will enter the service 
of a Divine Master. His convictions of future 
duty deepened, and bore him nearer the choice 
already so strangely foreshadowed to him,—near- 
er than he would believe even now. 

He had no talent for speaking. ‘‘Declamation 
day’’ was his dread. He always shunned the ex- 
ercise when he could. When forced to it, he 
generally made a failure. His fellow-students 
would have laughed at the suggestion that he 
would ever become a preacher. 

He commenced the study of medicine For 
three years he strove to stifle the impressions 
that his was a higher calling; but they only lay 
upon him with increasing power He was diso- 
beying a solemn destiny, and he felt like a cul- 
prit. To every religious meeting he attended, 
he carried with him the apostle’s ‘‘woe.”’ 

At last, after earnest prayer, and some direc- 
tion from a timely Bible-text, he determined to 
speak for his Master in public. He did so. His 
thoughts came clearly, and were clothed in fit- 
ting words. 

From that time the young man spoke often. 
Friends who heard him in the social meetings of 
the church recognized his mental gifts. The 
medical student was asked to preach, received 


his license, and turned from the cure of bodies 
to the cure of souls. 

His mother, when he went home and told her, 
exclaimed, ‘My son, I have been looking for 
this hour ever since you were born! Your fa- 
ther consecrated you to the ministry long ago.” 

Her words thrilled him. It was the first he 
had ever known of his father’s sacred wish and 
the sacred vow. 

That young man is now Bishop Simpson, a 
clergyman of highest standing, and worthily 
honored for his work’s sake. 


+o --—- —— 


SCENE AMONG THE NEW YORK 
BROKERS. 

Mr. Francis Murphy, the noted temperance 
evangelist, believes in temperance of speech and 
example, as well as appetite. An exchange tells 
how he once finely turned an opportunity, and 
set an example of good order. He wasa looker- 
on one day at the famous New York Stock Ex- 
change, where he was enthusiastically received. 


When the gong sounded, at three o'clock, for 
the close of business, the members began cheer- 
ing for Mr. Murphy. When he reached the door 
of the Board-room, he was fairly carried away 
by the crowd of brokers, who gathered about 
him, and he was lifted on a steam-heater in the 
‘‘Long-room.”’ 

Not knowing the rules of the Board, Mr. Mur- 
phy began a speech, but Chairman Mitchell at 
once crowded his way in, and appealed to him 
to stop. This offended the members, and they 
shouted for Mr. Murphy to go on. They were 
the. Board, they said, and the chairman had no 
more authority than the rest after three o'clock. 
Mr. Murphy lifted his hand for order, and in a 
loud tone of voice said,— 

‘Just a minute, my 
peace here.” 

Chairman Mitchell then requested the mem- 
bers to allow him to say a few words. This was 
followed by loud cries of ‘Yes, yes, let us hear 
Mr. Mitchell.” 

Mr. Mitchell responded, ‘‘I wish to say that, 
personally, I would like to hear Mr. Murphy 
speak here as well as any other man present, 
but President Ives, who is my superior officer, 
has given me instructions to have the Exchange 
cleared at the usnal hour, and I have merely 
done my duty.” 

This was followed by a shont- of ‘Yes, you 
have done your duty, and you can go away 
now.” This sally was received with loud cheers 
and laughter, and Mr. Murphy added,— 

“My friends, you all remember ‘Black Fri- 
day,’—when men became pale, the country was 
convulsed and was drifting into insolvency, and 
the entire business of the country was locked up. 
The President of the United States was asked to 
do something to relieve the people from the ter- 
rible depression. His answer was,— 

** ‘Some men may break the laws, but it is im- 
possible for U. S. Grant to do so.’ ”’ 

Cries of ‘‘Go on, we will stand by you! 

“While I thank vou heartily for this generous 
invitation to speak, as a law-abiding citizen, I 
feel that I must yield obedience to the demand 
of the President of this Association. If, how- 
ever, the members of the Stock Exchange 
should desire me to speak to them, I stand ready 
to do so at any time and place you may be 
pleased to name.” 

Mr. Murphy then withdrew from the build- 
ing, amid loud cheers, 


friends. Let us have 


oh — 
A PICTURE OF DESPOTISM. 


A writer in the February number of the North 
American, who signs himself a ‘Russian Nihil- 
ist,”’ tells the following terrible story of the late 
Czar Nicholas: 


A young student, a relative of the writer, had 
with a few friends formed a literary society, in 
which the works of contemporary political econ- 
omists, publicists and philosophers were read 
and debated. 

The secret police denounced this society as a 
revolutionary organization, and the young stu- 
dent was imprisoned and condemned to Siberia. 

All possible influence was brought to bear 
upon the Czar, but in vain, and at last the young 
man’s mother, meeting the Czar one day in the 
Summer Garden, knelt and implored her son’s 
pardon, asserting his innocence. 

The Czar seemed touched, and promised to 
give the youth a personal interview. The latter 
was brought to His Majesty the next day, and 
the Czar, forcing him to his knees before an 
image of the Saviour, exclaimed,— 

“Can you swear before the Almighty God that 
neither you nor your associates had any crimi- 
nal design against my life? Can you swear that 
you believe in the holiness and eternity of the 
Russian autocracy?” 

The surprised prisoner answered,— 

“Tecan swear to Your Majesty that neither I 
nor any of my friends had the remotest idea 
against your safety. As to the autocratic form 
of government, I cannot conscientiously swear 
that I believe in its eternity. The history of 
other countries teaches us that the time must 
come, even in Russia, when the people will take 
part in its government.” 

The Czar tenderly embraced the student, and 
giving him a ring drawn from the imperial fin- 
ger, said,— 

“This is a token of respect from your Czar. 
You have been sincere and truthful to me, and 
there is nothing I hate so much as a lie.” 

He then approached the writing-table, where 
lay the student’s sentence of exile, and with one 
stroke of the pen—signed the paper! 





“I pity you from the bottom of my heart,” 





he said. ‘‘You are an honest man, and an hon- 
est man, true to his convictions, is more danger- 
ous to autocracy than an unprincipled rascal. 
Therefore I must punish you, though never was 
this duty more painful to me than now God 
bless you, my son, and judge me mercifully if I 
should appear to be in the wrong.” A 

Then once more embracing the student, he 
dismissed him to Siberia. 





For the Companion. 


THE SNOW. 


How softly and how silently the snow 

Falls round us with a hushed and measured tread! 
We wake some morning, and o’er all below 

A veil of spotless purity is spread. 


Things most unseemly vanish from the view, 
Rude spots of earth all quickly disappear; 
And opal rays, with ever-changing hue, 
Flash from the robe which winter deigns to wear. 


The very stumps, all withered, brown and bare, 
Hideous in aspect to the gazer’s sight, 
Snow-helmeted, assume a martial air, 
Like hoary warriors gathered to the fight! 


O virgin whiteness! With the morn’s first beam, 
What costly jewels meet our dazzled eyes! 

What regal diamonds o’er thy surface gleam! 
What topaz tinged with sunlicht’s golden dyes! 


E’en to the topmost bough of the tall tree, 
Thy bridal folds enwrap the branches bare; 
Crystalline glories on each twig we see, 
And jewelled sprays hang pendant in the air. 


But many a deep drift at the highway side, 
In cruel ambush, lurks but to betray 
The weary traveller, who, at eventide, 
With lagging footsteps, breaks the treacherous way! 


On the cold bosom of the frozen earth 

Thou hidest long the fair and delicate flowers; 
But spring, awakening to a genial birth, 

Shall melt thee down with fertilizing showers, 


H. B. K. 
————+or_____— 
A FIERCE TIGER. 
A tiger has great tenacity of life One that 


had committed serious depredations was killed 
not long since in India. The animal received 
seventeen wounds before he was killed, A 
writer in the Military Gazette thus describes the 
hunt: 


Mr. Mann told me that a tiger had carried off 
one of the Government bulls at the Model Farm, 
that it was the finest bull, and there could be no 
doubt as to its being a tiger and not a leopard. 

As no elephants are procurable, I called for 
volunteers to beat, and about one hundred and 
fiftv Goorkhas and Sikhs from the 42d Regiment 
joyfally came forward to assist in the tumasha, 
A small party, consisting of Mr. Stephens, Mr. 
Inglis, my brother and myself, started for the 
ground. Here we found a gentleman of the 
Survey sitting disconsolate, gun in hand, who 
told us a tiger was in the grove, but that with- 
out beaters it was no use trying to get him. 

When I told him we had one hundred and 
fifty men with us, he gave a shout for joy. We 
then took posts as follows: on the extreme right 
my brother, next to him Jemadar Rungpoor 
Alleh of the 42d N. L., then Mr. Walkam of the 
Survey, then myself, then Mr. Stevens of the 
42d, and lastly a sepoy on the extreme left. 

Mr. Walkam and myself were posted in trees 
on either side of a ravine leading out of a sacred 
grove near by. 

Mr. Inglis (a great tiger-slayer) posted himself 
lower down this nullah. Mr. Stevens remained 
on foot with one Goorgha gun-bearer, and Jem- 
adar Rungpoor Alleh also remained on foot, 
whilst we all secured trees of some sort or other. 

The beaters then extended on the far side of 
the grove and came slowly down, and out came 
the tiger within a few yards of my brother, who 
fired and turned him. 

He at once rushed at the Jemadar, who fired 
steadily from his knee within a yard’s distance, 
but failed to stop him, and he had him by the 
thigh in a twinkling. 

The native adjutant, Jemadar Bugwan Sing, a 
stalwart Sikh, then charged the tiger with a 
spear, and made him drop his man, and the tiger 
bounded back into the grove, and the next in- 
stant sprang into the tree where Mr. Walkam 
was. 

Very fortunately Mr. Walkam was quite twelve 
feet from the ground. He received the tiger 
with his right barrel without effect; but the tiger 
was on him, so he shoved his gun into the tiger's 
mouth and tried to pull the left trigger, which 
unfortunately was on half-cock. 

While this struggle was going on in the tree, 
though I was only a few yards off, for some sec- 
onds I could not fire for fear of hitting the man; 
at last I fired and the tiger dropped, carrying Mr. 
Walkam’s gun 

He then came my way, and I fired my left 
barrel, and the animal stood undecided for a 
second whether to go down the nullah, or back 
to the grove. 

I then got a third shot at him as he slowly 
turned into some reeds at the edge of the grove 
and went down towards Mr. Stevens (who had 
also fired three shots). 

As soon as the tiger came near, the gun-bearer 
ran, leaving Stevens with only a single Snider 
carbine; but fortunately the tiger did not come 
out in the open air again. 

A council was now held, all beaters were or- 
dered out of the grove, and the Jemadar was 
brought up, and we anxiously examined his 
wounds, 

He had been seized by the upper part of his 
left thigh, and though he had four ugly flesh 
wounds, no bone was broken, and his femoral 
artery had escaped damage; so we bound him 
up and sent him off to cantonments in a rude, 
we pee doolie. 

was certain the tiger was a few yards from 
us in the little belt of reeds. The reeds were too 
thick and high to see into, so Mr. Walkam and I, 
taking up the trail, went up to the reeds. The 
blood had flowed plentifully, and we saw he 
must be severely wounded. 

Two Goorkhas with kookeries, bending down 





= 
in front of us, cut down the reeds as we advanced 
covering them with our rifles. We hadn’t cong 
five yards when a deep roar close in front aneed 
a general flight, and showed us where he was 
As it was useless going up to him in this 
covert, we backed out with our front to the 
enemy. By firing into the covert and flinging 
stones, we caused him to’ move and gj w his 
whereabouts. He was standing under a !ow tree 
about ten yards from us in dense, reedy under. 
growth. i 
Mr. Stevens, who had climbed into « tree 
could see his hind-quarters, and opened tie a 
them, and at last he announced the tiger on 


dead. 
A lane had to be cut to drag the body out 
through the reeds, and we then got him into the 
opening and took his measurement, a male in fine 
condition, nine feet five and one-half inches jy 
length. 
a ere 


KOSSUTH’S TACT. 

Edward Eggleston tells in Scribner an anec. 
dote of the remarkable tact once exhibited py 
Kossuth, by which he produced from the erving 
of a baby a very stirring oratorical effect, 


I remember an incident that happened ( 
the great Hungarian’s progress through this 
country. In Madison, Ind., he spoke in the 
church of which my step-father was the pastor, 

After his address in English the Americans 
were all turned out to make room for tlie Ger. 
mans, but I climbed, boy-like, from the arson. 
age yard through the church window and got 4 
place on the steps of the high, old-fashioned pul- 
pit, where, hanging over the balusters, I saw 
rather than understood, the wonderful oratory of 
Kossuth. ‘ 

The Germans were wrought into a frenzy of 
excitement, but just as the speaker, depicting 
the coming liberty of Germany, had reached the 
summit of his tremendous declamation, and 
while the throng of Germans crowding every 
inch of floor and galleries was swayed to and fro 
in excitement as by a wind, a child held in the 
arms of a woman in the very middle of the 
church, took fright at the applause and began to 
scream so frantically as to render any further 
speaking impossible. 

It took some minutes to get the mother and 
child out of the jam; the break was depressing, 
and I felt very sure the speech was spoiled. 

As the child’s voice at length went out into the 
open air, the disappointed and now depressed 
audience turned to the orator, who swept his 
hand through the air and said vehemently in 
German,— : 

‘He may cry now for Germany, but wien he 
is old he will laugh!’ 

The lost ground was recovered by this single 
dash, and the audience was at white heat again 


uring 


GH __— 


THE WRONG WINDOW. 
There is a mine of funny incident in thie his- 
tory of country people’s first experience in city 
hotels. One comical passage the Gardiner [ome 
Journal publishes as follows. 


Some years ago, old Judge Dash, of Maine, 
accompanied by his wife, visited New York, 
The judge “‘put up” at “the tavern down by the 
Battery.’’ Before retiring for the night, and 
after Mrs. Dash had retired, the judge thought 
he would have a bath. Having performed his 
ablutions, the judge looked about for some re- 
eeptacle into which he might turn the contents 
of his washbowl. 

There was nothing at hand, and rather than 
summon a servant, the old gentleman conceived 
the idea of throwing the water out of the win- 
dow. 

So, mounting a chair, he opened a little square 
window, which he thought opened into a back 
yard, and putting the bowl through it, deliber- 
ately emptied its contents. 

A howl of rage greeted the ears of the good 
old judge, accompanied by female cries, and 
loud objurgations in a masculine voice. 

“What in creation are you up to?’ shonted 
somebody. 

“What in creation are you prowling around at 
this time o’ night for?’ replied the judge. ‘You 
ought to be at home with y’r wife and chil- 
dren.”” 

But the poor fellow outside, who had good 
reason to be angry, had been quietly sleeping in 
bed with his better half, and the little window 
which the judge had opened was intended asa 
ventilator for both rooms. The judge had s0 
completely drowned out his neighbors that they 
were obliged to seek another room. 


Gp 
THE CONSIDERATE FRIEND. 
All families would be pleased to see such ex 
hibitions of thoughtfulness on the part of visit 
ors as was shown by a Canadian gentleman: 


He was about to visit 2 friend several miles 
distant on New Year’s Day, and had prepared 4 
family gift in the shape of a turkey and plum- 
pudding. Knowing he would arrive somewhat 
late to have them cooked for dinner, he pnt a 
stove on his double team, lighted a rousing tire, 
and deposited the turkey and pudding to roast 
and boil. He jogged along, po by the time he 
reached his friend’s house, both turkey and pud- 
ding were ready for the table. 


+> 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


There’s many a boy who suffers excruciating 
ly in going up a hill to a neighbor’s after their 
brass kettle to boil cider in, who will snatch 8 
sled up the same hill, as soon as the snow falls, 
forty times in half a day, and yell, “Hurrah, 
boys!’ every time.—Syracuse Times. 


Si caiman 
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fully. “Ill havea bestest kind, and I'll make | saw—under her nose till it made her sick. And | 
= — it just as strong! O-oh! don’t you wish you had | they sent for the doctor. 
For the Companion. some!” When the flurry was over, and Gracie was well 


THREE CHRISTMAS TEA-SETS. 

This isn’t a play-story. 

It is a real, true, live story about three real, 
true, live little girls whose names are Carrie and 
Jennie and Gracie, and who live in Be—— There! | 
[was just going to tell you the very town where 
they live, but perhaps that would be a little too | 
had. 

Weeks and weeks before Christmas they had 
jen wondering and guessing and hoping what 
their Christmas presents might be. 

“Well,’”’ said Carrie (who was oldest), as they 
sit one day all ina row on the step that led from 
the bed-room into the kitchen, “I have decided 
what I want. I shall be perfectly happy if Santa 
Claus brings me a little tea-set—a cunning little 
tea-set with gold bands.”’ 

“So have I dissided!’’ chimed in Jennie, 
promptly. “I shall be as puffickly happy as you 
are if I get a tea-set; only I want mine with red- 
ind-yellow posies all over it. P’raps I'll ’vite 
you all to my house to a tea-party.” 

Gracie had never so much as thought of a tea- 
set before, but she instantly “dissided’’ that she, 
too, wanted that for a present. 

“You hasn’t dissided a bit more than I has,”’ 
she cried, jumping up in her earnestness and 
standing in front of them with her curly head 
wagging solemnly all the time. “I shall be the 
most puf-fick-ly happiest of you or Jennie, if 
Santa C’aus fetches me a tea-set with bands and 
I think velly likely he’ll bring me 
one with horses, and cows, and dogs, and lally- 
funts, besides; any way, more than you or Jen- 
nie!” 

Don't you believe Santa Claus langhed when 
eheard that? Of course he did hear it, for on 
Christmas morning, when they gathered round 
the table where the presents were heaped up in 
qieer brown-paper bundles, there were the three 
little ten-sets. 

“This.” said mamma, holding up a square 
bundle tied with pink cord, ‘‘is a present for Car- 
tie.” 

Carrie had the cord untied and the paper off | 
in & moment, and her eyes danced, when she | 
saw the cunning little tea-set with gold bands. 

‘This for Jennie,” said mamma, and Jennie | 

| 
| 











posies on it. 


gave a little gasp of joy over the tea-set with 
red-and-yellow posies. 

But before mamma could say Gracie’s name 
Gracie had ‘‘dissided,” with her usual haste, that | 
Santa had forgotten her, and flung herself on 
her face on the floor, where she squirmed and 
kicked and screamed till mamma lifted her up 
with a little settling shake, and gave her the tea- 
set that was to make her ‘the puttiickly hap- 


piest,”” 


They did not eat any breakfast that morning; | 
They each had a house, and | 


that is, at table. 
had breakfast alone that morning, and many 
times after. 

Gracie’s house was by the low window at the 
endof the sink; Jennie’s, in the corner behind 
the sofa; and Carrie had hers on the low step be- 
fore mentioned, leading from the bed-room to 
the kitchen. 

Carrie played happily and kept house with 
great comfort, but Jennie and Grace were quar- 
telsome neighbors. Almost every day there 
Was some fuss or other, and one day, just a week 
after Christmas, mother heard a great uproar in 
the rival houses. 

Gracie had been hectoring. She wonld push 
the light sofa back till it almost crushed Jennie, 
te-things and all. At last Jennie came out and 
save her a piece of her mind. 

“You're a awful naughty, bad girl, Grace. 
And now you hear what Tsay. If you do that 
‘nother single once, I'll slap you in the face—hit 
youa bat right across the face that'll hurt you 
real awful! Now you just mind that, Gracie 
Standley!’ 


Wasn't that dreadful? But it was worse when 
Gracie did do it once and twice more, and Jen- 
hie—oh. she struck her little sister right in the 
face, as she said, and Grace rolled over among 
the tea-things with such screams that mamma 


‘ondered if her head were broken. 


lt wasn’t: but the tea-things were all spoiled; 
he pretty gift of Santa Claus, with red-and-yel- 


OW posies, 


a] tos . . 
Gracie’s came to an end in a different way. 


| urday afternoon. 
house, and they had a nice time with frosted 
cakes and real tea. 


my own seif 
watch her as she got supper, without sharing it 
with her. 


They were tiny cups, and she drained every one, 
smacking her lips over the last drop. 
too much for the children. 


tea?” cried Carrie. 
| she won’t let us taste. She got it out of a bottle.”’ 





| years old. 





The next minute she had Gracie under her 
arm and was down stairs where Aunt Chris and 
Aunt Carlie were. 

“What shall I do!’ she cried. ‘Gracie has 
taken half that bottle of laudanum!’’ 

They gave her anemetic. It didn’t taste good. 
Gracie said she should die; but she couldn’t. 
Aunt Carlie held coffee—the blackest you ever 


Carrie invited them all to her 


But Gracie had a selfish fit. 
“You s’ant anybody be to my party only just 
!’ she said, and so they could only 





“You can have common tea,’’ she said, scorn- 


She drank it every bit—the greedy little Grace. | again, she wanted her tea-set. But there wasn’t 
a whole dish left. 

Carrie divided. Hers was whole and nice, and 
she gave two to Jennie, two to Gracie, and kept 
two herself. And out of all the three, she was 
the only one who was perfectly happy. 

Does any one know the reason why? 

ANNIE F. BURNHAM. 


This was 


*‘Mother, can’t Gracie give us some of her 
“It’s a nice new kind, and 








Mother came out to look. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


PROGRESSION. 


Find a word of 10 letters, which, without transposi- 
tion, will give you the following words: 


1, Averb. 2, To love. 3, Cleaning. 4, Even. 5, 


A tree. 6, Part of a body. 7, A measure. 8, Among. 


9, Toward. 

















For the Companion. 


THE SNOW MAN. 


Little Red-riding-hood, rosy and sweet, 
With a tiny shovel was digging snow. 


| When the work is higher than you, my love?” 
“And what are you making, dear?” I said, | 

| 

| 

i 

| 


She said with a smile, “I'll try.” 


But many a blustering day went by 

Ere the maiden’s arduous task was done. 

And then the tremulous south wind blew, 

And before Red-riding-hood thought or knew, 
It had melted in the sun. 


Blithe as a robin she turned her head, 
Her beautiful face aglow. 


“IT am building papa, so big and tall; | 

These are his footies; don’t you see? 

I'll make him a head and eyes and nose, 

And then my papa will laugh, I s’pose, 
And say that it looks like me.” 


| And so with us of maturer years, 
j Our cherished hopes, how grand they grow, 
| We build our castles and lay our plans, 
And then the work of our feeble hands 
| Has vanished away like snow. 
JULIA M. DANA. 


“Your strength is small, Red-riding-hood; 
Your plans immense and ambition high. 
How will you reach to work above, 


4+er 


MAKING UP. | you have done wrong, go and confess it. If 

I was going down the street the other day, and your lesson is tough, master it. If the garden is 

saw the meeting of two little girls about nine | to be weeded, weed it first and play afterward. 

| Do the things you don’t like to do first; and then 
“Say, Mary, I aint going to call you names | with a clear conscience do the rest. 
any more,” said one, as she ran out of her yard. | ii lala ae a ae 


“Well, I’m sure I’m glad,” answered Mary, | wae 
with a pleasant laugh. | Mamma, I don’t think the people who make 


| sare verv pious »”? said a li oi 
“My mother says it’s real mean; but I was dolls are very pious people,”’ said a little girl to 





; P 1 ’ her mother, one day. 
so mad I couldn’t help it. Come. let’s make ’ . 
up.” : | “Why not, my child?” 


| So the little girls made up, and walked off with | “Because you can never make them kneel. I 
| their arms round each other’s waists. | always have to lay my doll down on her stom- 

Wasn't that better than calling names, dear | ach to say her prayers. 
children. aia a ae 

————___—$_<@>——_—_—__ 
A LITTLE ADVICE. 

I want to give you three or four rules: 

One is, always look at the person you speak 
to. When you are addressed, look straight at 
| the person who speaks to you. Do not forget 
| this. | 

Another is, speak your words plainly. Do not 
mutter or mumble. If words are worth say- | 
ing, they are worth pronouncing distinctly and 
clearly. 


+2>——— 


A CHINnAMAN in California, whose life was in- 
| sured for a large amount, was seriously hurt by 
falling from a wagon. There was some doubt 
of his ever getting better, and at length one of 
his friends wrote to the insurance company, 
“Charley half dead, likee half money.” 


oe 


I saw a large open box at the Boston and 
Maine depot, in Boston, one morning, contain- 
{ing a very handsome dog. On the box was writ- 

Another is, do not say disagreeable things. ten, “This is dog Joe. Please give him water. 
you have nothing pleasant to say, keep silent. | You may bea doy yourself some day.”’ 

A fourth is—and oh! children, remember it all | 
your lives—think three times before you speak | ei: 5 eS 
once. | Nor AFRAID OF LIGHTNING.—My little friend 

Have you something to do that you find hard | Edith says she’s not afraid of lightning, it comes 


If 


11, Near. 

“A. S. CALLAWAG.” 
2. 

MISSING LETTERS. 


My heads and feet are gone, you see, 
Now who will give thei back to me? 


10, A measure. 


—ee— —hing— —eve— —ear— 
—n— —o— —il— —in— —se— —o— —he—. 
1. 8. E. 
3. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
1 * * * * * * 8 
. . SS. * 
* . * * 
* * * * 
11 * ° * * * * 12 * 
7. o . * 
* * * * 
* 9 ne we ee 10 
. * * . 
= * . a 
* * * * 
13g «# «© # #@ a I 
1 to 8—A deputy. 


1 to 9—Dead. 
8 to 10—Raised. 
9 to 10—Infatuated. 

11 to 12—Birds. 

11 to 13—Frightened. 

12 to 14—A flag. 

13 to 14—One who abandons his colors. 
1 to 11—Particles of water. 
8 to 12—Vessels. 

9 to 13—Fear. 
10 to 14—A giver. “CYRIL DEANE.” 
4. 
CHARADE. 
At school, a little girl at play 
Fell down, and lo! her dress 
Was very much my /irst, they say; 
What was it, do you guess? 


When school was called she tried to learn 
My second, well-known letter; 

With shame her cheek began to burn 
Because she did no better. 


Her dress was spoiled, and lesson, too; 
Not best she could my third ; 

Forgot, the letter once she knew— 
She could not speak a word. 


And then my al/ of tears and grief 
Burst from the little child; 

The mental storm brought quick relief, 
And soon the mourner siniled. 


5. 
DIAMOND ENCLOSED IN A RHOMBOID. 
eee ® 
“+ * * * 
ne 8 
*? ° 
eee 
RHOMBOID. 
Across. Down, 


1, A consonant, 
2, An exclamation. 
3, Joined. 
4, Portion. 
5, To entertain. 
6, A weed. 
7, A number. 
8, In like manner, 
9, A consonant. 
CONCEALED DIAMOND. 
1, A consonant. 2, Cunning. 
3, To entertain. 4, A sailor. 
5, A consonant. 
“CyrtL DEANE.” 


1, To venture on. 

2, Part of the body. 
3, To handle. 
4, Weeds. 

5. Purport. 


7] 


Conundrums. 
What !:ind of kites did David make to fly? Amal- 
ekites. 


In what way can old maids save their strength? 
Why, husband it, of course. 

When does rain become too familiar with a lady? 
When it begins to patter on her back. 

Why is a lazy man like a magician? Because he 
works by spells. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1lcoWER 
DEATH 
MUSIC 
oTHER 
po INn@ 
BONES 
ou GutT 
SATAN 
AMONG 
MINDS 
2. Washington—cherry tree. 
%2 3S 45678 9 1011 12 13 
Te 8 SI RTD A TY oF 
141516171819 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
KEY-WORDS. 
1, Honor. 4, Fight. 7, Year. 
2, Drew. 5, Stain. 8, Go. 
3, Right. 6, Obey. 9, Washington. 
4. PuFF 
AVER 
TIvE 
Risk 
IpirD 
Ou10O0 
TriM 


PATRIOT—FREEDOM 








and would prefer not to do? Then listen. Do/so nice and soft: it’s the great big thunder that 


They had been playing house-keep all one Sat-| the hard thing first, and get it over with. If | will knock you over in no time! 








5. “First in peace, first in war, ‘and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 
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The SupserivrTion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 
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pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





“WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE?” 

To many people a slight departure from absolute 
right seems a very small affair. But sometimes it 
makes a tremendous difference in the end. There 
are striking analogies to this in the physical world. 

Mercury plus a little oxygen is a harmless thing. 
Mercury plus a little more oxygen is corrosive sub- 
limate, one of the deadliest poisons, 

Starch, sugar, alcohol and vinegar are composed 
of exactly the same elements, varying only in pro- 
portion. Further, starch may easily be changed into 
sugar, sugar into alcohol, and alcohol into vinegar. 


| one voice, a veteran grenadier adding, with rough 

| admiration, “I never thought as any nigger could 

| fight like that.” 

| It is melancholy to be obliged to add that the hero 
of this splendid achievement was subsequently im- 

| prisoned on an utterly unfounded charge of treason, 


| and died shortly after his release.—New York Times. 


—__+—_»— 


} 
| 
| PATHETIC DEATH. 


| <A touching incident occurred not long since at 
| Lough Erne, Ireland. “A member of the royal 


| frish constabulary, unmindful of the rigid regula- 
| tions of the police service, took the colleen of his 
| heart to the altar without receiving the permission 


of his superiors. 


“After his marriage was reported at headquarters, 


oflicer. 
rigid laws of the police be waived. 

“Poor Roe—this was the officer’s name—must 
leave the force; such was the stern order. He pre- 
pared to start for Australia with his young wife, 
consoled by her love for any sacrifice he had made. 

“Happy in their honeymoon, he and his bride 
sailed up Lough Erne for Enniskillen to make final 
preparations for their departure from Ireland. 








while stepping from the steamer. With the quick- 


| ness of thought he plunged in to save her. 


“Losing all presence of mind, she, in her struggle 
for life, entwined her arms around him, and before 
any assistance could be rendered, both sank to rise 
no more,” : 
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YOUNG MEN’S PHOTOGRAPHS, 
The “Hawkeye man” says that old men’s portraits 


less about themselves when they sit for their pic- 
tures. 

Did you ever notice how little character a young 
man’s face expresses as a general thing, anyhow? 
Did you ever notice the photographs of young men? 
Go into any gallery and look at them, and all the 
conceit there is in a young man’s nature and being 
shines forth in his photograph. He can’t help it. 

He may not be very conceited naturally, but when 
he sits for his photograph, to save his soul he can’t 
help thinking about himself, and how he is going to 
rae 4 and so, modest and retiring as he may be in 
his actual life, he sits there and thinks about himself 
all the time, and then the picture is completed,— 
self, self, self, is the only character stamped on the 
face. I don’t make this digression for the purpose 
of being hard on the boys. Bless their manly hearts, 
no! But just happened to think of it. 


——-—_@—_-—_ 
“ASK ME TO TAKE A CHAIR.” 
There is such a thing as “riding over” ill-nature 





Just these changes actually take place in dough 
when it rises too much. The experienced cook ar- 
rests the process (with heat) at the sugar, and her 
bread comes out good and sweet; the careless cook 
lets it go on to the vinegar, and neutralizes the acid | 
with an alkali,—soda or saleratus,—but she cannot 
restore its true Sweet taste. 

Old cotton rags, too, can be changed into sugar 
for our tables, into aleohol for our topers, or into 
vinegar for our pickles,—and so may our firewood, 
for they both consist, mainly, of starch, 

Our most beautiful colors are now manufactured 
from coal! 

The delicious juices of the grape and peach, the 
richest spices, and all healing balsama, are only 
forms of: carbon,—and this we burn as charcoal, 
write with in lead-peneils, and adorn ourselves with 
in the peerless diamond, 

- + 
A MAN-EATING ALLIGATOR. 

A correspondent, writing to a journal in India, 
gives a description of what was found in the stom- 
ach of a man-eating alligator: 


The rivers of Orissa are infested with alligators, 
and every now and then one of these creatures ac- 
quires a reputation asa man-eater, and is then hunted 
down. Early last week, information was brought 
to Mr. Chapman, Inspector of Police at Chandbally, 
that a man had been carried off. 

It appears the poor fellow was lying in his boat 
with his feet hanging over the side, when the alliga- 
tor made a snap at his feet, pulled him into the 
water and made off. 

On receiving this report, Mr. Chapman manned 
his boat and set off to the Damrah River, some miles 
from Chandbally, in pursuit. After several hours’ 
search, the mugqur was seen crossing the river, and 
was allowed to gain the opposite bank. 

After crawling up the bank, it proceeded to make 
a meal off its victim, and whilst so engaged, was, by 
a lucky shot, killed on the spot. | 

The inspector had it ent open, and there was found | 
in ita stomach twenty-six pairs of brass anklets and 
bangles, weighing no less than fourteen seers, | 

There were also two sets of gold ear-rings, and a | 
number of toe-rings. It is supposed this alligator 
must have devoured four women, five children, and 
an unknown number of persons who wore no jew- 
elry. A seer is two pounds. 





on 
A BRAVE AFGHAN, 

The “ups and downs” of life, by which the hero of | 
to-«lay becomes the prisoner of the morrow, were 
strikingly illustrated by the career of an Afghan | 
soldier, who was one of the bravest men in the | 
Indiau British army. His name was Schitab Roy, 
and he distinguished himself 
against the Mahrattas, 


in one of the battles 


When the little band of English were completely | 
surrounded by clouds of charging horsemen, the 
gallant Afghan, bearing the regimental colors, Was 
seen in the thickest of the tight, waving the flag over | 
leis head. 

A bullet at length broke the staff, when its indom- | 
itable bearer, determined at all hazards to save it | 
from capture, tore it from the shattered pole, and 
wrapping it around his own body, fought his way 
through the swarming assailants with the cherished | 
banner, which, in the emphatic words of an eye-| 
witness, “was literally riddled with sabre cuts.” 


When the battle was won, the brave man, reeling | 





from sheer weakness, and covered from head to foot 
with blood and dust, was led forward to receive the 
honors which the whole regiment ad indged him with 


by showing that you are not frightened by it. Here 
the cool and blunt assurance of an office-seeker had 
something comical in it, because unexpected: 


The following story is told of a prominent English | Hours. It is elegantly printed, has an engraved cover 
general: Burning to be employed for his country’s | i” two colors, and is an “ornament to any piano.” There 
service against the Afghans, he went recently into | 


the office of a high official just when that function- 
ary had been bored to death. The official being very 
much worried to behold another visitor, ejaculated, 
“Well, what do you want, general?”’ “I want,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘to be treated like a gentleman. Ask me 
to take a chair.” The reply made the official laugh, 
and the old general got what he wanted. 


+ 
DIVIDE THE PROPERTY. 


A boy of a practical turn of mind recently wished 
his father to sell off a part of the property: 


He had been sitting still so long that the mother 


are more natural than young ones, for they think | 


| Catalogue sent free. 


attempts were made to secure a relaxation of the baking powder, whieh will be pure 
rules in this case, for he was a popular and efficient and at less than —. what you are now 
Not even at the instance of Cupid could the | dug. E : 


“At the landing-place his wife fell into the water) [.}OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Packet K 


| 
| 











expected to find him asleep when she looked around, | 


and asked ,— 
“Well, Harry, what are you thinking of?” 


“Ma, are we very rich?”’ he solemnly inquired, by | 


way of reply 


“In one way we are,” she said; “your father says | 
he values me at three million dollars, you at two | 


millions, and the baby at one.’’ 


That closed the conversation on that subject, but | 


next morning, as Harry was getting on his overcoat, 
he examined the new patch which had been added, 
and coolly observed — 

“Well, [think father had better sell off about half 
of you, or the whole of the baby, and get the rest of 
us some decent duds to put on.”—Detroit Free Press. 


---—+ 
A SMART GIRL. 


The latest story about the smart girls of Wisconsin 
is as follows: 


Wisconsin girl put on trousers and started 


| 
| 
| 


+ 
through the deep snow to walk six miles to a village , 


for provisions, the family larder being empty. She 
soon became tired out, besides losing her way, and 
the cold was intense. A big Newfoundland dog 
which accompanied her was the means of saving her 
life. She scooped out a hollow in the snow, lay 
down in it, and made the warm dog lie on her, shift- 
ing him about so as to successively cover the coldest 
parts of her body In that way she passed a whole 
night, and was not very severely frostbitten. “With 


A | 
wo or three more dogs,” she says, “I would have | 


got along very comfortably.” 
= _—— + - 
TINY CONVICTS. 
The sad story of cases of parental neglect in cities 
is rarely told to such effect in words as here in 
actual scene: 


Two Paterson (N. J.) babies of five and six years, 
Willie and Eddie Aslam, have just been sent to the 





reform school for robbing a hen-roost and being | 


caught in the act. The ragged little urehins had a 


| father and mother, who took no care of them, letting 


them beg or filch their food, and sleep wherever it 


happened, and twice before they have been in jail. | 


The younger is not yet able to talk 
prattling story of how a boy enticed them from 
under the stoop of a barber-shop at midnight to 


slain, and told a | 


“hook” a chicken and cook it by a fire in the fields. | 


‘ iain 
A STRAPPING FRELLOW—The barber. 


FASHIONABLE MOTHER—Maria, I’m almost dis- 
couraged. How many times have I told you not to 
| say tater, but pertater? 


Iw Nevada, a Digger Indian sat watching a party 
of base-ball players, At last he asked one of them, 
| “How much you get one day for this?” 


| chusetts 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


A Favorable Notoriety.—The good 


Coughs, Colds and Throat Diseases, has given them a fa- 


vorable notoriety 25c.a box. 
LADIE can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address “ELtIs M’r’c Co.,” Waltham, Mass. 


$3 A DAY wis, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


FOR AMATEUR PRIN1 ERS and small 
job office. Send stamp for Catalogue. New 
a | England Type Foundry Co., Boston,Mass. 
SOREIGN STAMPS given away “25 np; 

) tor le, 
post-paid. 
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to agents 
selling our 
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for Bet stam 5 
8 Sheets of Popular Music for only 280° 
Send for Catalogue. $ 

si AC ME STAMP CO., Underhill Centre, Vt. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, READ! 
Send for Circular and learn how to make your own 
and free from poison, 
h u yiying. No hum- 
N BAKING POWDER Co., 


Marshall, Michigan. 





Address QU 





reputa- | 
tion of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” for the relief of | 


FEB. 27 


1879, 
7 | | | 7 
a LU EB 
— — &* 
A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colore 
e te, and 300 Illustrations, with I. d Flo 
of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how 4, 
them. All fora FIVE CENT Stamp. In Eng] 
nan. 
The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
Six Colored Plates and many hundred Engrs 
50 cents in paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth 


or English, 
Vick 


’s Illustrated Monthly Ma 





w- 





ns 


Ge 











Pages, a Colored Plate in every number aut mane 2 
Engravings. Price, $1 25 a year; Five Copies fuy 35 _ 
Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. seid pyy 
CENT STAMP tor a FLORAL GUIDE, containing List a, : 
Prices, and plenty of information, Address, a 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, x, y, 














THE 


EVERY BOY 
A 
PRINTER. 


Prints la- 
$3 Press bels,cards | 
@ etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes | 
For business, pleasure, young or old 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
\ Meriden, Conn 








contains 60 Foreign postage Stamps, all different, in- 
eluding Cuba, Finland, Jamaica, Tasmania, Br. Guiana, 
Portugal, Confederate States, 25c and stamp. Each 
and every stamp genuine, Agents wanted everywhere on 
liberal commission. GEO. W. GREEN, Medford, Mass. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in a let- 
ter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants for three 
months, ineluding a little book on “How to make House 
Plants Bloom.” by Professor Maynard, of the Massa- 
is Agricultural College. BOWKER FER- 
TILIZER COMPANY, 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 

THE 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
MADE BY THE 
POPE W’F’G CoO., 
* $5 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Ea y tolearn to ride. An ordi- 





















, AWD nary rider can go more miles ina 
A iy day over common roads than a 


= horse. Send 3ct stamp for price 
list and 24-page catalogue, with full information. 


48 CHOICE PIECES 
NEW MUSI¢ FOR 506. 


Peal of the Village Bells—Every Inch a Sailor—Light 
in the Window—De Banjo am de Instrument for Me— 
Butterfly and the Rose—King’s Highway. Instrument- 
al: Pell Mell Galop—Cavalry Parade—Polka Militaire— 
Flower Song—Hunter’s Call—Over the Billow—Joyful- 
ness. These 12 choice pieces, by the best composers, the 
Jinest collection yet given, are in Feb. No. of Musical 


are no advertisements 







cattered through its pages, but the 
music is entirely separate, and thus can be bounc J 
time into a book. Over 8,000 CoMPANION readers have 
subscribed or sent 25c, for single numbers; but now, as we 
wish erery family to see it, we will send it for 4 months for 
only 50c. Each number contains 12 35e. pieces; thus 
you receive 48 post-paid for only 50 cts. (cash orstamps),. 
Gro. W. Ricnarpson & Co., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 


\ BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Females suffering from pain and weakness will de- 
rive great comfort and strength from the use of Ben- 
son’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Where children are 
affected with whooping cough, ordinary coughs or 
colds, or weak lungs, it is the one and only treatment 
they should receive. This article contains new medi- 
cinal elements sueh_as are found in no other remedy 
in the same form. It is far superior to common por- 
ous plasters, liniments, electrical appliances and oth- 
er external remedies. It relieves pain at once, 
strengthens and cures where other plasters will not 
even relieve. For Lame and Weak Back, 
Rheumatism, Kidney disease and all loeal aches and 
pains it is also the best known remedy. Ask for Ben- 
son’s Capeine Plaster and take no other. Sold by all 
Druggists. Price 25 cents. 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 
(Det 3 OO 














PATENT - 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING | 


CORSETS, ¢ 


Any of above goeds sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
eeipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular. Perma- 
nent and profitable emnlovment for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION.—All Corsets manufactured 
by me hare the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infringements sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular address 


main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 















HOVEY & CO’S. (Boston) 
CATALOGUE 


Of Select Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Including Novelties and New Varieties, sent tree 
Seeds sent by mail to all parts of the United States 
and Canada,and guaranteed to reach purchasers 
Estabiished forty genre. HOVEY £ Co., —~ 

16 South Market St., Boston, Mass, 


6 for $1, 14 fa 
y he 2. POSt-paid, 

edding & Gree. 
house Plants by 


mail. Catalogue 
free. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., } 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


136 pages beautifully illustrated, indispensable to all in- 
terested in gardening; mailed to all applicants enclosing 
6cents, Regular customers supplied tree. Mention the 
Companion. Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

P. O. Box 4128 34 Barclay Street, New York, 








VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 









PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK, 
FLOWEX AND-FRUIT PLANTS 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 

lants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-oftices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your choice 
all labelled, for #13; 12 for @2; 19 for 83; 26 for 
$4; 35 for 5; 75 for #10; 100 for S13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture—60 pages. ele- 
gantly illustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- 
dred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





Sate 
oS 

wines =s 
mailed FRE 
all applicants. 
tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and directions for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ete 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. ddress a a 
FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich. 








STOCKBRIDCE 


MANURES 


Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Axgrict 
ture in the Massachusetts Agricultural College. They 
have been extensively used for six years. Send fors 
little book describing them, and giving directions for cul- 
tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardenef, 
or cultivator of a kitchen garden, shonld send for a om: 
mailed fre. BOWKER FERTILIZER COM- 
PANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 Park 
Place, New_York; and 21 North Water Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











("The most beautitul and com- 
siete Seed and Bulb Catalogue pu! 
ished, 60 Exquisitely Hn 


Price, 25 Cents, All ordering the, book 
are registered and the price refunded 
on first order for Seeds, &c.; to the 
Ajamount of $:, WM, E. REID, 
PeeeetNamethis paper, Bochester, N.Y. 
. 2) 


Fides 











FLOWER SEEDS at half price: choicest «nd be 

Sct. pkts., for ects. ; Let 
pkts, for 5ets., etc. VERBENAS—50 fine nam 
sorts 50cts. per dozen. Catalogues free. .‘ 
McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Bin 





923 Broadway, N. ¥. Branch office, *2 Winter 
St., Areade Building, Boston, Moss, Mention this paper, 


amton, N.Y 
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